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Some of the influ- 
ential newspapers 
of the country, es- 
pecially those, like the New York Sun, 
which are opposed to increasing the 
power of the Federal Government over 
inter-State corporations, have been giv- 
ing a large amount of space to the 
recent address of Senator Knox, of 
Pennsylvania, delivered at the Com- 
mencement exercises of the Law School 
of Yale University. On the one hand, 
the speech has been pronounced to be 
an act of courageous conservatism, as a 
defense of the rights of capital against 
the irrational attacks of visionary re- 
formers; as a challenge of the social, 
political, and industrial policies of the 
President; as a reply to Secretary 
Root’s great speech on the relation of 
the Federal power to the political rights 
and duties of the States; and, finally, 


Senator Knox 
and the Constitution 


aS a practical announcement that Sen- 
ator Knox, if a Presidential candidate, 
would stand upon a safe and moderate 
Constitutional platform.: On the other 
hand. it has been looked upon with 
some consternation and considerable 
antagonism, by those who believe in the 
extension of the administrative powers 
of the Federal Government, as a reac- 
tionary attack from a Constitutional law- 
yer who had previously shown great abil- 
ity and skill on behalf of the Federal 
Government in its contest with powerful 
corporations. Both these views entirely 
misinterpret the address, and are unjust 
to Senator Knox. Delivered to lawyers, 
it is a clear statement of the powers 
already possessed under the Constitution, 
with the confirmation of the Supreme 
Court, by the Federal Government to 
reguiate inter-State commerce. ‘The 
affirmative portion of the address is de- 
cidedly in support of the right and power 
of the Federal Government, not only 
to regulate inter-State railways, but all 
corporations engaged in_ inter-State 
commerce, so long and so far as the 
object of the regulation is “to secure 
equality of commercial right or to pre- 
vent restraint of or interference with 
commerce.”” The negative part of the 
address is devoted to denying the right 
of the Federal Government to prohibit 
the manufacture of goods innocuous in 
themselves under conditions which the 
Federal Government believes to be harm- 
ful to “ the persons by whom the articles 
of commerce are produced.” In other 
words, Senator Knox’s long and inter- 
esting address is simply an argument 
against National child labor legislation. 
We certainly do not think that for taking 
this position Senator Knox should be 
either hailed as a defender of the Con- 
stitution at a great crisis, or denounced 
aS an obstructor of the Administration 
in its endeavor properly to regulate inter- 
State corporations. Ifa child labor law 
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should be placed upon the Federal stat- 
ute-books, the Supreme Court will very 
soon determine whether it is Constitu- 


tional or not. So long as we have the 
Supreme Court, Senator Knox is quite 
accurate in asserting that ‘ the Consti- 
tution is not to perish at the hands of the 
‘impassioned phrase-maker.” We may 
add that it does not, at present at least, 
need the aid of the platitudinous phrase- 
maker, although the New York Sun—a 
terribly eager friend of the Constitution— 
sometimes seems to think that it does. 


After a wrangle which 
marred a good record, 
the Legislature of New 
York has adjourned. The controversy 
which unduly and vainly prolonged the 
session was over the problem of chang- 
ing the political divisions of the State. 
In order to guard the political interests 
of former Representative Wadsworth 
and his son, the Speaker of the Assem- 
bly, certain Republican party leaders 
permitted a deadlock between the two 
houses. ‘Thus, though the highest court 
of the State has decided that the present 
reapportionment is unconstitutional, the 
Legislature has adjourned without pro- 
viding a new one. This petty quarrel is 
particularly unfortunate because it has 
obscured the praiseworthy achievements 
which preceded it. Not in many years 
has a Legislature of the State been so 
free from suspicion of corrupt influences ; 
not in years has a Legislature of the State 
passed such an array of good measures, 
or killed so many that were palpably 
vicious. After all, however, its chief 
title to distinction it has won by putting 
into law the recommendations of Gov- 
ernor Hughes. It has been fiercely 
criticised on two opposite grounds, and, 
strangely, some of the critics have not 
seemed to see the contradiction involved 
in their criticisms. On the one hand, it 
—or rather the upper house—has been 
castigated for withstanding the will of 
the Governor by refusing to dismiss, in 
accordance with his recommendation, the 
Superintendent of Insurance; on the 
other hand, it has been lampooned ‘as a 
“rubber-stamp Legislature” because it 
adopted so many of his recommenda- 
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tions. The fact is that the corrupt or 
selfish and short-sighted members of the 
Legislature have united, without regard 
to party, in trying to defeat the Govern- 
or’s programme ; but the Legislature as a 
whole has felt the force not only of his per- 
sonality, but also of his peculiar position 
as a representative of publicopinion. A 
comparison of his message at the begin- 
ning of the year with the list of measures 
passed shows how strongly dominant the 
Governor has been. The recommenda- 
tions in that message were grouped at 
the time by The Outlook under three 
heads—Elections, Corporations, and 
Social Welfare. Under the first head, 
Elections, only two recommendations 
out of six were adopted—the recount of 
the McClellan-Hearst votes and the regu- 
lation ofcampaign expenses. Of these the 
latter was only in part adopted. Mr. 
Hughes’s. urgent recommendations for 
permanent provisions to secure the re- 
counting of ballots, for a better form of 
ballot, for judicial control of party con- 
ventions, and for optional direct primary 
nominations were disregarded ordefeated. 
Under the third head, Social Welfare, 
the proposals of the Governor were more- 
successful. As aconsequence, the Legis- 
lature more strictly limited the hours of 
labor for children and women, furthered 
the movement for good roads, made 
more secure the public control of public 
lands and water sources, gave relief to 
the municipal courts—the ‘“ poor man’s 
courts ’—and the like. It was, however, 
in the drastic legislation under the sec- 
ond head—Corporations—and in the 
response to special messages that the 
Legislature most emphatically followed 
the lead of the Governor. The well- 
known Public Utilities Law, and the 
legislation giving the Governor power to 
investigate the militia and the executive 
departments, are extraordinary signs of 
public confidence. ,, 


What explains this 
extraordinary ascend- 
ency of the Governor 
over the Legislature ? Certainly no fear 
of the Democratic party has driven 


the Republicans into cohesiveness and 
The 
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Democratic members of the Legislature 
have done nothing to win respect for 
their party, though individual Democrats 
have won respect for themselves. The 
Governor’s success cannot be attributed 
either to personal magnetism or to skill 
ful political management. Although 
Governor Hughes’s personality inspires 
admiration and confidence, it has won 
for him from among men in the several 
branches of the State Government few, 
if any, warm friends. No Governor ever 
held himself more aloof from his asso- 
ciates. Whether because of his tempera- 
ment or because of his theories as to the 
separateness of the three branches of 
the government, he has made confidants 
of few, and, though he has listened to 
much advice, has not allowed his execu- 
tive acts to become matters of consulta- 
tion and prearrangement. When, for 
instance, he made his most important 
appointment, he not only did not confer 
in advance with any member of the body 
from which he had to ask confirmation 
of his choice; he did not even confide 
his intentions to his closest friends. 
Likewise, within a week of the day when 
the members of the new Public Service 
Commissions are to take office, the Sen- 
ate, which will have to pass upon their 
appointment, appeared to have not the 
slightest foundation on which to. rest a 
srmise as to what men the Governor had 
in mind for the positions. It is safe to 
say that the president of any private 
business corporation who should attempt 
to follow these methods would be re- 
garded by the directors as self-willed and 
autocratic. And yet these methods have 
so far succeeded extraordinarily in a 
public business where they seem still 
more out of place. Why? It must be 
remembered that the situation in which 
Governor Hughes found himself was 
extraordinary and called for extraordi- 
nary action. The.only candidate on his 
party’s State ticket to be elected, the 
recipient of a vote of confidence which 
was unmistakably meant for him and 
not for his party, Mr. Hughes had laid 
upon him a peculiar burden. In a 
fashion almost unexampled, he was made 
the representative of the public opinion— 
or, perhaps more accurately, the public 
feeling—of the State. Whereas the 
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Legislature remained at the beginning 
of the year an exponent of party govern- 
ment, the executive in the State became 
for the time being an exponent of non- 
partisan government. For this reason 
the course of Governor Hughes cannot 
be regarded as a precedent for other 
executives under normal party condi- 
tions; and for the same reason it has 
been highly effectual under the special 
conditions that now exist in New York. 


Although the Pub- 
lic Service Com- 
missions, the ap 
pointments to which Governor Hughes 
announced after the adjournment of the 
Legislature last week, are State boards, 
their personnel is a matter of National 
importance. ‘They are the first boards 
of the kind which have been created in 
this country; and the problems with 
which they will have to deal are to be 
found in all the States. The Governor 
in selecting these men had a difficult 
task. ‘The duties of administering the 
Public Utilities Law, to which he sum- 
moned them, will be arduous and ex- 
hausting. The choice of a number of 
distinguished men would probably have 
met with immediate popular approval. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
men who have gained great distinction 
are already busy, and not always able to 
abandon their occupations; and _ that, 
moreover, mere renown is not equivalent 
to fitness for a position calling for a 
special kind of knowledge and ability. 
It is understood that before he had com- 
pleted his list the Governor received 
several declinations from men he had 
asked to serve. As it is, none of the 
men chosen could have accepted except 
under the compulsion of a sense of 
public duty; for the salary is not such 
as would tempt men of their attainments 
to similarly responsible positions in any 
private undertaking. The.Chairman of 
the Commission for Greater New York 
is Mr. William R. Willcox, former Park 
Commissioner, and for over two years 
Postmaster of New York, the most re- 
sponsible position in the service outside 
of the Postmaster-General’s staff. His 
associates are: William McCarroll, suc- 
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cessful New York merchant, President 
of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation; Edward M. Bassett, 
formerly Democratic Representative in 
Congress, Jeader in traffic reforms, and 
expert in property values in two of the 
boroughs of New York; Milo R. Malt; 
bie, student of municipal conditions and 
public utilities, former professor of eco- 
nomics, and experienced executive -offi- 
cial; and John E. Eustis, lawyer, former 
Park Commissioner and school official, 
and active as a member and officer of 
the Citizens’ Union. ‘The Chairman of 
the Commission for the rest of the State 
is Frank W. Stevens, of Jamestown, 
lawyer, who has held several public 
offices, and won distinction as_ prose- 
‘cutor of charges against a judge of the 
State Supreme Court a few years ago. 
His associates are Charles H. Keep, of 
Buffalo, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, and 
for seven months head of the State 
Department of Banks; ‘Thomas M. Os- 
borne (of whom the readers of ‘The 
Outlook will recall a sketch published in 
the issue for March 23 of this year), for- 
merly Mayor of Auburn, and a highly suc- 
cessful man of business; James E. Sague, 
of Dutchess County, mechanical engi- 
neer and practical railway man; and Mar- 
tin S. Decker, of Ulster County, lawyer, 
for ten years Assistant Secretary of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, and 
one of the men who drafted the present 
Cuban railway law. With study of-this 
list of men one’s confidence in their 
ability increases. It includes Repub- 
licans such as Mr. Willcox, Mr. Stevens, 
and Mr. Keep, Democrats such as 
Mr. Bassett, Mr. Osborne, and Mr. 
Decker, and at least one Independent, 
Mr. Maltbie. It includes college men 
such.as Mr. Bassett, of Hamilton and 
Amherst, and Mr. Keep and Mr. Os- 
borne, of Harvard; and men whose 
education has been chiefly that gained 
in the public schools, professional 
schools, and practical life. It includes 
the various callings of the law, engineer- 
ing, transportation, business and _ schol- 
arly research, each of which furnishes 
preparation for the work of the Com- 
missions. And it includes men varying 
in age from thirty-six to sixty. It in- 
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cludes native Americans and one Amer- 
ican by adoption. It would not be easy 
to prepare another list of men as broadly 
qualified, even without regard to the 
practicability of obtaining their consent ; 
and it is safe to say that in their various 
callings they have as high a standing as 
had the judges of any of the State courts 
when they were placed upon the bench. 
The announcement of the appointment 
of these men should not rouse in the 
people of the State expectation of mar- 
vels ; but it ought to awaken confidence. 


A conference in New 
York last week of prom- 
inent railway managers 
and influential officials of the steel-manu- 
facturing corporations gives weight to 
the complaints which have recently been 
made that the breaking of steel rails con- 
stitutes a serious danger to the traveling 
public. It is the railway managers them- 
selves who have given voice to these 
complaints. In New York State during 
the first three months of the present year 
it is stated that there were nearly three 
thousand cases of defective rails. In 
the single month of February four hun- 
dred and forty-nine rails were found to 
be broken, or to contain dangerous flaws, 
on the Union Pacific Railway system. 
It should be said that both the railway 
officials and the steel officials of the 
country recognize the importance of this 
matter and are apparently doing all they 
can to remedy the difficulty by harmoni- 
ous collaboration. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lic wants to know and ought to know the 
facts, and it appears to us that here is a 
phase of railway operation of which the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission might 
well take cognizance. ‘The railway men 
have placed the bleme for breaking 
on the manufacturers, alleging that steel- 
makers have used a; quality of ore 
and have adopted a process less thor- 
ough than they ought to employ, because 
of its greater economy. The steel-makers, 
on the other hand, declare that the rail- 
way managers have used too light a rail 
for their increasingly heavy trains, and 
that they must be willing to spend more 
money in railway constructiof. It is 
reported that one of the great trunk lines 
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of the country, as a result of the difficulty 
of getting durable rails, has insisted that 
hereafter its contracts for steel rails shall 
be carried out in accordance with speci- 
fications prepared by its own engineers 
and under the observation of its own 
inspectors. The whole matter, we think, 
should become the subject of National 
action. It patently constitutes another 
evidence of the desirability of Govern- 
mental supervision over every depart 
ment of transportation inter-State 
commerce. If it is necessary for Con- 
gress to appoint a Commission to watch 
the manufacture of armor plates for our 
war-ships, how much more necessary Is it 
that a Government Commission should 
insist upon certain standards of manu- 
facture in the rails which bear millions 
of our citizens on their peaceful pursuits. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the steel manufacturers of the country, 
both from commercial motives and mo- 
tives of honor, are endeavoring to turn 
out the best steel rails possible under 
prevailing conditions; there is every rea- 
son to believe that the railway managers 
of the country are putting the best pos- 
sible equipment into the construction of 
their roads. The chief thing that is 
needed is entire and authoritative pub- 
licity as to the facts. It is not unlikely 
that an investigation and publication of 
the facts would indicate that the tariff 
has something to do with the unfor- 
tunate steel rail conditions prevailing at 
present. So far as we know, there has 
been little complaint of English, Belgian, 
or German steel rails,and yet a tremen- 
dous duty keeps foreign rails out of tke 
country and forces our railway-builders 
to pay the enormous price of twenty- 
eight dollars a ton for their rails, while 
the same rails have been sold for export 
at nineteen and twenty dollarsaton. The 
average man hardly realizes that the rate 
paid here makes:a price offourteen dollars 


for a single hundred-pound rail such as 


the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
road now uses on its four tracks between 
New York and New Haven. A rail is 
thirty feet long, and there are eight lines 
of them extending for seventy-five miles 
to New Haven. 
plication shows that the New Haven 
road has to pay for rails alone to equip 
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that fractional part of its system a sum 
amounting to one million and a half of 
dollars. If this is the cost of mere rails 
for seventy-five miles of four-track rail- 
way or three hundred miles of single 
track, the gigantic total cost of steel for 
the entire system is almost staggering. 
Ought the railways of the country to be 
burdened with quite so heavy a tariff as 
is now laid upon them? 


At Yale President Had- 
ley’s baccalaureate was 
insistent, asalways, upon 
the principles of ethical religion. To 
keep the hands clean and the heart pure 
from the subtler forms of evil, said he, 
no code of rules will suffice, but only a 
great purpose which looks outside of 
self to exalt the social standards of truth 
and honor. “The only men who are 
safe are those whose standards of honor 
are what the world calls quixotic—which 
really means that they are Christian.” 
Increased requirements are to be made 
for entrance to the Law School and the 
Medical School, at the cost of an ex- 
pected reduction of numbers, at least for 
atime. Yale is decisively committed 
against any shortening of the four years’ 
course, but certain semi-professional 
studies are to be allowed students pre- 
paring for a professional career. ‘The 
three years’ courses of the Sheffield 
Scientific School attract such numbers 
that it promises to become ere long the 
largest department of the University. 
Gifts during the year have swelled 
the Endowment and Extension Fund to 
$3,000,000—-three-fourths of the required 
amount. The Harvard alumni were in- 
formed by President Eliot that $8,000,000 
has been added to the endowment of 
the University during the past six years. 
Each successive class at its twenty-fifth 
anniversary now puts, it was said, 
$100,000 into Harvard’s treasury. Thus 
private liberality does for Eastern 
universities what State treasuries do for 
Western. The honorary LL.D. at Har- 
vard, going mostly outside of the coun- 
try, was given to President Wilson, of 
Princeton, Secretary Root, Professor 
Vinogradoff, of Oxford, the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, the French Ambassador, M. 
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Jusserand, and Ambassador Bryce, who 
received a most enthusiastic greeting 
from the assembly. A School of Busi- 
ness Administration is announced at 
Harvard for a two years’ course of post- 
graduate study in the lines required for 
the scientific treatment of business as 
an intellectual profession. ‘This ideal, 
already recognized in the German schools 
of commerce and in departments of 
commerce in some American universities, 
may be traced to its genesis long ago in 
the so-called commercial colleges. 
Wesleyan University has removed itself, 
despite the opposition of many of the 
older alumni, from the status of a de- 
nominational institution. ‘The ‘Trustees 
have unanimously accepted the amend- 
ment to its charter granted by the Con- 
necticut Legislature, abolishing the 
requirement that its President, with a 
majority of the Trustees and Faculty, 
must belong to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. President Raymond’s resigna- 
tion has been accepted, but it is under- 
stood that he will accept the headship 
of a new department of study. 


& 


The fact that both at Pough- 
keepsie and New London 
the eight-oared intercol- 
legiate races, although closely and hotly 
contested, were won without the slightest 
charge of unfairness or sharp practice, 
strengthens the common claim that of all 
college sports boating is the most open 
and generous in its rivalry. Certainly, 
as a picturesque summer open-air festi- 
val, in which the spectators themselves 
furnish a great part of the spectacle, 
these annual contests on the Hudson 
and the Thames leave little to desire. 
At Poughkeepsie on Wednesday some 
twenty thousand, at New London on 
Thursday some sixty thousand, people 
waited patiently until almost dark to see 
races well worth waiting for; and the 
brilliant colors of the crowds, their vocif- 
erous enthusiasm, the shouts and song’, 
ihe moving observation trains, and the 
following fleets of yachts and steam- 
boats, combined to make up variegated 
blood-stirring aquatic pageants 
unique in their enjoyable and exciting 
qualities. Cornell’s victory on the Hud- 
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son was by only a yard or two at the 
finish, and Columbia’s achievement in 
leading for a mile, fighting every yard of 
the course, forging to the front again in 
the last half-mile, and only dropping a 


trifle behind in the last seconds, was 


indeed remarkable, especially consider- 
ing Columbia’s lighter weight and Cor- 
nell’s longer training and traditions of 
triumph. Really the Columbia crew 
were applauded as genuine athletic 
heroes, and almost divided honors with 
Cornell. An interesting and novel fea- 
ture of this university race was the first 
appearance of a crew from the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
‘They were unable to cope with the two 
leading crews, but finished third easi- 
ly, defeating Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Georgetown, and Syracuse. Cornell’s 
time was 20 minutes 22 seconds. 
The Varsity four-oared race was won 
by Syracuse ; the Freshman eight-oared 
race by Wisconsin. At New London 
much sympathy was expressed with 
Harvard because on the very day before 
the race she lost by illness one of her 
very strongest men ; his substitute, how- 
ever, as all agree, did fine work, and 
experts credit Yale’s victory to her 
possession of just a little superior reserve 
force wheri the last splendid spurt at 
the end was called for. Both crews 
rowed in fine form, and no closer-con- 
tested race is on the long Yale-Harvard 
record. One correspondent pithily de- 
scribes the race thus: ‘“‘ Cheek by cheek 
and jowl by jowl the sixteen splendidly 
trained young athletes fought out the 
battle of sweeps over those four heart- 
breaking, nerve-racking, muscle-rending 
miles, with inches only separating the 
two boats until the finish was in sight, 
when the Yale oarsmen had more in 
reserve and were able to make the 
spurt which won the battle.” Yale’s 
time was given as 21;minutes 10 seconds ; 
Harvard’s as only three seconds more. 
Owing to the dusk and the closeness of 
the race, the result was for some time in 
doubt among the spectators. The Fresh- 
man and four-oared university races, 
postponed until Friday, were won respec- 
tively by Harvard and Yale. On Satur- 
day Harvard won the deciding game at 
baseball from Yale by a score of 7 to 2. 
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; In point of age, history, 
xford 

ural beauty, personal 
association, and direct or indirect influ- 
ence upon the literature and politics of 
the modern civilized world, Oxford its 
the most distinguished university in 
Christendom. An honorary degree from 
Oxford: is, therefore, one ofthe great 
academic distinctions of the day—an 
honor not lightly given nor to be lightly 
prized by the man who is fortunate 
enough to receive it. Mr. Clemens, 
more widely and affectionately known as 
Mark Twain, has just received this honor 
from Oxford, and has now the right to 
place upon the title-page of his next 
book, “Mark Twain, Litt.D., Oxon.” 
Lord Curzon, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, in conferring the degree, said, in 
University Latin, to Mark Twain: “ You 
are one of the finest, most agreeable, 
and most witty men of the day; you 
have made the sides of the entire literary 
world shake with laughter; and so, by 
virtue of my own authority, and with 
the authority of the whole University, I 
admit you to the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters.” It is not, however, 
merely as the most celebrated humorist 
of modern times that Mark Twain de- 
serves this honor, which is a source of 
pride to his countrymen as well as to 
himself; nor is it because he is merelya 
gifted man of letters. We like to think 
that it is because he is a fine product of 
modern democracy—springing from the 
people, educated by contact with the 
people, and championing with a human 
sympathy—which is none the less pro- 
found because it so often expresses itself 
in a jocose form —the fundamental causes 
of the people that make for a nobler 
civilization. Mark Twain has never 
been a pessimist, a cynic, or a destroyer 
of faith in human nature. He has helped 
to eradicate meanness and pettiness of 
spirit in thé itidividual, in commerce, 
and in government, by holding it up to 
a simple and yet merciless ridicule. We 
should not be surprised, in fact, if when 
he comes home he has something jovial 
to say about the Latin which the Unt 
versity of Oxford still uses on formal 
occasions. We think a little conference 
on this subject between Cicero, Horace, 
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Juvenal, and Dr. Twain, if it could be 
carried on in English, would “ shake the 
sides of the entire literary world with 
laughter.” Oxford on this occasion con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon Ambassa- 
dor Whitelaw Reid, some distinguished 
English statesmen and scientists, and 
upon Auguste Rodin, the French sculp- 
tor, Hubert Herkomer, the English etcher, 
Rudyard Kipling, the British novelist, 
and Camille Saint-Saéns, the French 
musician; thus recognizing, as every 
institution of liberal education ought to 
do, the place and authority of zsthetic 
beauty in any general scheme of educa- 
tion. By a happy coincidence, a great 
historical pageant, which The Outlook 
hopes later to describe in more detail, 
was enacted during Mark Twain’s stay 
at Oxford, which elicited the new 
doctor’s interest and sincere admira- 
tion. He is reported in the cable 
despatches to have commented upon it 
as follows: “It was beyond anything I 
at all imagined. The Americans can do 
a few things well, I admit ; but America 
has not the history, and it has not this,” 
waving his hand toward the scenery 
surrounding the pageant ground. Then 
he added, with a humorous reference 
to the drizzling rain which set in 
steadily in the course of the last scene, 
* Nor has America*that weather which 
may be said to inspire men to noble 
fortitude.” 


A Declaration d 
Against Obstruction 
in English 


House of Commons by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of 432 to 147 should be taken by 
the House of Lords asa serious warning. 
It is not unlikely to be the precursor of 
one of the most fundamental legislative 
acts in modern English history. Cer- 
tainly, if the peers insist in the future 
upon the policy of such obstruction as 
was maintained by them in the matter of 
the Educational Bill, they must face a 
determined effort by the L:beral party 
to curtail their powers. That such action 
would be justifiable has now been firmly 
asserted by the House of Commons. 
The text of the resolution (an amend- 
ment from the Labor party declaring for 


‘ 
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the abolishment of the House of Lords 
having been defeated) reads as follows : 
That, in order to give effect to the will of 
the people as expressed by their elected repre- 
sentatives, it is necessary that the power of 
the other house to alter or reject bills passed 


by this house should be so restricted by law as‘ 


to secure that within the limits of a single 
Parliament the final decision of the House 
of Commons shall prevail. 


It is believed to be Sir Henry Campbell- ” 


Bannerman’s intention to introduce a 
bill to incorporate this expression of 
opinion into law, just as soon as the 
Lords shall again nullify any important 
teasure which really expresses the will 
of the English people. Mr. Asquith, 
who closed the debate, expressed the 
general sentiment when, after declaring 
that he had reluctantly accepted the 


proposed method of dealing with an in- | 


tolerable evil only after being convinced 
that a friendly modus vivendi was not 
attainable, he roundly asserted that “ the 


House of Lords had ceased to hold the - 


position of a dispassionate, unprejudiced 
umpire ; the peers had fallen into the 
hands of guides outside their chamber, 
who had degraded them from their posi- 
tion of a revising authority into an in- 
strument of a single party; the situation 
had become dangerous and intolerable.” 
The Premier cal!s his resolution just 
adopted “the preface to the volume,” 
and within his own party the opposition 


~ he has met has been rather from those 


who ask for instant and sweeping action 
than from those who fear to infringe on 
the hereditary privileges of the peers. 
Apart from the obstructive obstinacy of 
the Lords, their House has become a 
byword for its inefficiency, indolence, 
and submissiveness to a few able leaders 
‘ike Mr. Balfour. To reconstitute its 
principle of membership so as to make it 
in any true sense representative is hardly 
possible—although it has been seriously 
proposed to appoint peers for life only; 
the only alternative is to restrict its 
sphere of action. The method of effect- 
ing this, as outlined by the Premier, will 
probably be to follow with some modi- 
fications a system of conferences be- 
tween the two houses when they are 
unable to agree, with a final power of pas- 
sage in the House of Commons which will 


enable it completely to enact a measure in. 


one session. Another method proposed 
by some reformers is to submit to a pop- 


-ular referendum all bills on which the 


two houses disagree. But the consider- 
ation of definite plans is a matter for the 
future; what is important now is that a 


‘ long step forward has been taken toward 


gaining the supremacy of the will of the 
whole people against hereditary partisan- 
ship. 

Elsewhere in this issue 
At The Hague 1) be found the first of 
several articles from The Outlook’s staff 
correspondent at The Hague. In these 
papers he will give personal impressions 
of the place, the men who represent the 
nations of the earth at this great gather- 
ing, and the spirit and purpose of the as- 
sembly. Last week was occupied chiefly 
in the filing, before the four different 
Commissions into which the Hagye Con- 
ference is divided, of proposals sub- 
mitted by the different nations for con- 


‘ sideration and discussion. Among these 


proposals are several on the all-important 
topic of arbitration, aiming to make it 
the ordinary course to be followed by 


_disputants, and also to make the,Hague 


Tribunal permanent. Another proposal 


_of great moment was that of the United 


States embodying the so-called Drago 
Doctrine, which can be most concisely 


expressed in the statement that the 
‘nations should agree that, when a par- 


ticular country desires to submit to arbi- 
tration questions relating to the collecting 
of debts due from it, there should be no 
attempt at forcible collection until arbi- 


tration has been fuliy tried. Dr. Drago 
_himself is willing to add that force may 


be used if the debtor state refuses to 
obey either its own courts or the Hague 
Tribunal. Nothing could be fairer or more 
directly in the scope of international 
arbitration than this proposal; and if we 
may rely upon the cable despatches of the 
past week, General Horace. Porter, who 
has formulated the doctrine for con- 
sideration by the Hague Conference, is 
justified in his impression that opposition 
will not be met with from Great Britain, 
France, Germany, or Russia. Holland, 
whose capitalists have had many bad 
South American debts, is inclined to 
oppose the doctrine. The German 
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proposal that an international supreme 
prize court should be established with a 
definite jurisdiction, and that in war time 
captures at sea should be brought before 
this court for consideration, seems to 
meet general approval and will presum- 
ably be adopted. The plan is fora prize 
court comprised of two admirals and 
three members ‘of the Hague Permanent 
Arbitration Court. The court would be 
called into existence whenever a war 
makes it necessary, would be dissolved 
when the war ends, and the expenses 
would be paid by the belligerent Powers. 
Less acceptable to some Powers is the 
German proposal that belligerents may 
not employ in war the subjects of neutral 
nations. But the most notable event of 
the week was the eloquent address made 
by Mr. Choate upholding the exemption 
from capture at sea of all private prop- 
erty not clearly contraband of war. He 
followed the history of this question in 
an illuminating way, expressed pride in 
America’s support of this doctrine for 
over a century, declared that under mod- 
ern conditions privateering was a game 
not worth the candle, and predicted that 
the success of the American principle 
would be a crown of glory to modern 
diplomacy. Count Nelidoff, on the con- 
trary, on the part of Russia, met mur- 
murs of disapproval when, in reply to Mr. 
Choate, he argued, first, that the Amert- 
can proposition would defeat its own 
purpose, as the exemption of private 
property: would have only the effect of 
rendering wars more frequent; and, sec- 
ondly, that the menace to private prop- 
erty, especially in the case of certain 
countries whose greatest wealth was their 
sea commerce, would exercise a salutary 
influence on nations which, from mate 
rial considerations, would avoid wars. 


A great number of pro- 
posals were made relat- 
ing to the use of mines 
in naval warfare, the bombardment of 
ports (General Porter, for the United 
States, urged that the bombardment of 
unfortified and undefended towns and 
places by way of punishment for the 
non-payment of ransom should be for- 
bidden), and to important questions 


Minor Proposals’ 
and Incidents 
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regarding neutrality. A minor matter 
of some picturesqueness was the accept- 
ance by China of the Red Cross as 
the Geneva emblem, after the Chinese 
authorities had been convinced that 
there was no religious significance in 
the cross; and, on the other hand, the 
refusal of the Porte to adopt the symbol, 
with Turkey’s declaration that the cres- 
cent would be used instead. An inter- 
esting utterance was that of Count 
Nelidoff, who, in receiving as presid- 
ing officer a memorial signed by fifty- 
six American and English bishops and 
a very large number of clergymen in 
many countries to the effect that it was 
hoped that the burden of ever-increas- 
ing armament would be arrested, re- 
marked that the Conference would do 
everything compatible with the duties 
and obligations of the various Govern- 
ments to diminish the burden of arma- 
ments. It was two thousand years, he 
added, since Christ preached the gospel 
of peace, yet until eight years ago the 
Governments of the world had never 
conferred to promote peace. Another 
memorial which *excited no little sensa- 
tion was that in behalf of the two and 
a half millions of people of the old King- 
dom of Georgia. It was originally signed 
by hundreds of names of men of all 
classes—aristocrats, peasants, and work- 
men alike—but the signatures were not 
presented to the Conference, it was 
explained, for fear lest the signers should 
be deported or shot. ‘This petition 
recited at great length and with many 
particulars what the signers describe as 
a systematic violation by Russia of its 
treaties with Georgia, together with the 
ruthless maltreatment and spoliation by 
the Russian Government of the Georgian 
people in respect both to public and 
private interests and rights. 


The action of the Govern- 
ment of France, under the 
active direction of the Pre- 
mier, M. Clemenceau, in maintaining 
law and order in the provinces of the 
Midi, even with the use of fotce when 
necessary, was approved again by the 
Chamber of Deputies last week. The 
majority voting confidence in the Gov- 


Clemenceau 
Sustained 


‘ 
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ernment’s policy was the substantial one 
of 120, and this vote followed a fierce 
debate in which the Socialists and some 


of the Deputies from the disturbed sec- 


tion in. vain attacked the Government as 
‘reactionary. As usual, M. Clemenceau 
held his own in debate, and convinced 
the Deputies that his conduct had been 
patriotic and justified. ‘Taunted with 
alleged oppression, he recalled his long 
service in the cause of genuine repub- 
licanism, and maintained that a situation 
where two hundred municipalities refused 
to perform their functions and their citi- 
zens refused to pay taxes could not be 
tolerated by any Government. The Pre- 
mier admitted that an investigation was 
desirable, and that the conduct of the 
soldiers in the disturbed provinces 
especially required close inquiry. M. 
Clemenceau summed up the situation in 
the following words: 

The statements made render an investiga- 
tion imperative. Throughout I have been 
animated by the spirit of conciliation, but 
when the municipalities adopted an illegal 
attitude the Government had no alternative 
except to use force. The laws were made 
for everybody. Everybody must pay taxes. 
The poor peasants of the north, east, and 
center are ready to pay more for their sugar 
in order to help the population of the south, 
where misery is not general, as proved by 
the accounts in the savings banks. The 
truth is that we face a revolt. Can it be 
tolerated ? 

To this inquiry the Chamber of Deputies 
shouted an emphatic negative, and equal 
applause met the peroration of the Pre- 
mier’s address, in which he said: “ Our 
fathers, amid convulsions to which the 
present incidents are most trifling, built 
upon a foundation of rock and at the 
same time gave liberty to mankind, and 
the French nation will uphold them.” 
Meanwhile in the Midi there has been a 
partial restoration of normal conditions 
and order is being restored everywhere. 


With practical una- 
nimity (avote of 207 
to 12) the English 
House of Commons has passed the Ad- 
vertisements Regulation Bill, as it is offi- 
cially called, but perhaps better described 
informally by one member during the 
debate as a bill “ for the suppression of 


A Law to Suppress 
Ugliness 


6 July 


ugliness.” The gist of the bill lies in the 
second clause, which gives “any local 
authority ” power to make by-laws “ (1) 
for the regulation and control of hoard- 


ings [bill-boards] and similar structures 


used for the purpose of advertising; 
(2) for regulating, restricting, revent- 
ing the exhibition of advertisem 

such places and in such manner, or by 
such means, as to affect injuriously the 
amenities of a public park or pleasure 
promenade, or to disfigure the natural 
beauty of a landscape.” Such by-laws 
are not to become effective until con- 
firmed by the Secretary of State, who 
must first consider any objections made 
to him by persons affected. Vested 
rights, so to speak, are further respected 
by a two years’ exemption, of hoardings 
or other advertising structures in use at 
the time such by-laws are made. The 
penalty for disregard of such by-laws is 
a fine not to exceed five pounds, and a 
further fine not to exceed twenty shil- 
lings for every day the offense is contin- 
ued. ‘The bill now goes to the House 
of Lords, where its passage is practically 
assured, but where it will probably be 
amended to extend the exemption de- 
scribed in accordance with an under- 
standing between the friends of the bill 
and the bill-posting interests. Through 
this understanding unanimous consent 
was obtained for the reference to a stand- 
ing comm:ttee—the only way practically 
to bring the bill before the House of 
Commons, as members are greatly re- 
stricted in the privilege of introducing 
private measures, and no party in power 


would make a Government measure of 


what an American would call “an e&s- 
thetic proposition.” The fact that this 
understanding was not respected by the 
House of Commons, despite amendments 


offered by the friends of the bill, tes- 


tifies to the strength of indignant feeling 
in England over advertising defacement, 


‘ when once given opportanity for expres- 


sion. The man to whon, first of all, 
credit should be given, as Lord Bal- 
carres says, for this national pronounce- 
ment against disfigurement, is Mr. Rich- 
ardson Evans, a barrister and publicist, 


. the Honorable Secretary of the Society 


for Checking Abuses in Public Adver- 
tising, a society known for short by 
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the name of Scapa. In his efforts to 
arouse public sentiment Mr. Evans has 
been earnestly and ably seconded, Amer- 
icans will be interested to know, by 
Ambassador Bryce. The passage of the 
bill is the outcome of fifteen years of 
persistent effort. The opening wedge 
was driven into general indifference 
when, some years ago, special powers 
were granted to Edinburgh to save the 
Mound from a blazing sign, and to Dover 
to save its far-famed cliffs from a like 
monstrosity. The present act, simply 
extending a principle then indorsed by 
the House of Commons, marks, as 
Mr. Evans says, “the introduction of a 
new principle into English jurisprudence. 
For the first time public statute recog- 
nizes the claim of the seeing eye to con- 
sideration, and for the first time scenery 


‘is treated asa national asset.” The need 


of some similar general law in America 
is too obvious to be emphasized. In 
illustration it may be stated that a lead- 
ing railway recently investigated the 
matter of suppressing advertising nui- 
sances along its line, only to find that it 
was practically powerless to control the 
matter beyond the boundaries of its own 


property. 


But in the United States 
the campaign for the 
restriction of the bill- 
board evil has scored a great victory in 
the opinion delivered lately by Judge 
Hazee, of the United States District 
Court at Buffalo. For several years Cor- 
poration Counsel Diesbecker, of Buf- 
falo, has been seeking to give force and 
effect to the ordinance which prohibits 
and punishes the erection of bil!-boards 
of upwards of a height of seven feet. 
The Gunning System has been fighting 
the legislation, as it has all such legisla- 
tion everywhere. In the suit which it 
brought, Judge Hazee handed down a 
decision holding that the ordinance is a 
valid exercise of the city’s police power, 
and that its enforcement does not inter- 
fere with the Constitutional rights of the 
Gunning System. Moreover, he goes 
further, and declares that the judgment 
in the State court rendered some time 
since is a bar to the maintenance of the 


The Restriction of 
Bill-Boards 


suit in the Federal court, and is one to 
which the court is bound to give the 
same effect as the courts of the State 
would give it. It is a significant and 
suggestive victory for the people through- 
out this country who desire to eliminate 
the bill-board nuisance, as well as for 
Buffalonians. It is considered particu- 
larly valuable for the reason that the 
decision regards the erection of bill- 
boards on private property. If eventu- 
ally it is entirely upheld, which seems 
probable, it will be the opening wedge 
to successful legistation against bill- 
boards throughout the United States. 
The plea was made that the structures in 
question were not bill-boards, but bul- 
letin-boards, and therefore the court 
allowed the System to file a replication 
to the plea, with a view of determining 
this question. The structures, it is 
claimed, are not bill-boards, because bills 
are not posted or pasted thereon, all 
advertisements, etc., being painted on 
tin which is tacked on the wood. The 
Corporation Counsel has little fear of 
this issue, and is quite confident of 
winning the case on every point. 


The College: Two 
Points of View 


After receiving his honorary degree at 
Harvard last week, President Woodrow 
Wilson made a speech in which he con- 
trasted the two universities. Harvard, 
he is reported to have said, stands for 
constant progress, for restless intellectual 
activity and desire to change what needs 
changing, while Princeton is steadfast 
in tradition, holds the belief that all 
change must conform to custom, and is 
the upholder of the simple, unchanging - 
ideals of the fathers. 

The contrast he drew was not exactly 
one between innovation and: conserva- 
tism, though in part what he said sug- 
gested that; it was rather a contrast 
between individualism and social order. 
There is no place in America where tra- 
dition more strongly governs than at 
Harvard; and no college of high rank 
where the spirit of progress has been 
more bravwety heeded than at Princeton, 
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under President Wilson’s own adminis- 
tration. If President Wilson spoke of 
Harvard as a place of restless change 
and Princeton as a place of immobility, he 
must have done so in amoment of whim- 
sical humor; for he had himself just 
announced a plan for revolutionizing 
college life at Princeton, the like of 
which no Harvard official has ever pro- 
posed. In accord, however, with his 
own interpretation of Princeton, Dr. 
Wilson’s proposed innovation has for its 
object a closer and more wholesome 
social coherence. * 

College life at Princeton has largely 
resolved itself into a life centering in 
a number of college clubs. Several 
years ago the university authorities of 
Princeton prohibited the formation of 
secret fraternities at the college. It is 
in place of the fraternities that these 
clubs have grown up. Starting as eating 
clubs—to take the place of boarding 
places—they have become almost like 
colleges within the college. Unlike the 
colleges of an English university, how- 
ever, these clubs form their membership 
on a basis of congeniality, athletic prow- 
ess, pedigree—in fact, almost anything 
but scholarship. In them the under- 
graduate members gather for their meals, 
for their billiards, and for their hours of 
idleness and good fellowship. President 
Wilson feels that this system develops a 
spirit of exclusiveness and prevents a 
broad sense of unity among the under- 
graduates. Instead, however, of un- 
dertaking to abolish the club system 
outright, he suggests the establishment 
of something better in its place: 


My plan is to draw the undergraduates 
together into residential “quads” (quad- 
rangles) in which they shall eat as well as 
ledge, and in which they shall, under the 
direction of a member of the faculty, regu- 
late their own corporate life by some simple 
method of self-government. 


Every undergraduate would be required 
actually to live in his quad, and the residents 
would be made up, as nearly as possible, of 
members of every class. 

The objects of this arrangement would be 
to bring the faculty in close connection with 
the students, to bring the members of the 
four classes together, to give the university 
the bond of common consciousness which 
apparently comes from closer sorts of social 
contact, and to rid the university of combi- 


nations, cliques, and separate class social 
organizations. 

Whether President Wilson’s plan is 
advantageous for Princeton, and whether 
in its details it is practicable, is a mat- 
ter to be decided by Princeton men. 
We should not venture to discuss it. 
It has, however, one superlative virtue. 
It is a recognition of the fact that the 
limit of the duties of university authori- 
ties is not reached when instruction, hous- 
ing, food, and opportunities for recre- 
ation are provided for the students; those 
duties include not merely provision for 
intellectual development, but also for the 
training of character that comes through 
the common life of the students. 

There are two views concerning the- 
function of the college or the university. 
According to one, the boy goes to college 


principally for instruction; his concern - 


is chiefly with books, with laboratories, 
with teachers. ‘To supply him with op- 
portunities to learn is the real business 
of the college. Any failure on its part 
in this respect is fundamental. Inci- 
dentally the college may, of course, sur- 
round him with an environment which 
has an influence little to do with pure 
learning. It may mold him by tradi- 
tions. Its very policy of aloofness in 
all things outside of the class-room may 
develop his self-reliance and individual- 
ity. In these respects, however, it is 
not called upon to put forth any conscious 
effort. It is under no obligation to offer 
him any guidance as to his manner of 
life, to assist or direct him in the choice 
of associates, to make it easy or even 
possible to acquire by a certain process 
of absorption a cultivated and sensitive 
taste. Such matters as these, according 
to one view, are to the college purely 
supererogatory. According to the other 
view, those things which have just been 
mentioned as incidental are the really 
essential things. Ifa boy spends four 
years at college without acquiring an 
increased capacity for friendship, for 
loyalty, for co-operation with others, for 
appreciating many points of view be- 
sides his own, for feeling the power of 
beauty in works of art, the college has 
failed as truly as if he had learned 
nothing. 

The first view makes of the college a 
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pedagogue with some of the traits of a 
benevolent policeman. It demands mill- 
ions for lecture halls, museums, libraries, 
laboratories, and scholarships, but not 
one cent for residential halls or clubs or 
athletic fields, unless that cent promises 
to bear interest. It allows without pro- 
test the multiplication of private dormi- 
tories which compete with each other for 
student patronage by offering all sorts of 
luxuries ; it is indifferent to the fact that 
an undergraduate may spend his college 
life isolated from the great mass of his 
fellows and associated with others as 
rich or as poor, as snobbish or as neg- 
lected, as himself. The other view makes 
of the college a conserve, not only of 
learning, but also of a rare and charmed 
sort of life; it stimulates as generous 
provision for wholesome living as for 
great learning; it is as impatient of 
snobbery and narrowness as it is of 
ignorance ; it presents the college, not 
as an office to which the student repairs 
as aman goes to work, but as a world 
in which he lives. 

No college administrator would admit 
holding the first view; and none would, 
we fancy, assert that any college per- 
fectly embodied the second ; but the two 
tendencies, which logically would issue 
in these two views, are discernible in 
American universities to-day. 


Railway Mergers and 
their Benefits 


The New England railway situation 
to-day is significant. If the proposed 
merger, or consolidation, of the two 
great systems—the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford, and the Boston 
and Maine—is realized, substantially 
the entire section will be served by one 
great company. The few exceptions, 
although of considerable importance, 
do not count as against this broad prop- 
osition. In New England the consoli- 
dating process has already proceeded 
further than in any other part of the 
country. To be sure, the development 
of the giant systems all over the United 
States has established monopolistic con- 
ditions for large sections and popula- 


tions. * But in no other section with so 
large a population and at the same time 
such a deénsity, such an ‘intensity of 
industrial development, and such wealth, 
has the process gone-so far. It is ap- 
proximated, however, both in New York 
and in Pennsylvania. 

New England has now a population 
of about 6,000,060. But with one-thir- 
teenth of the population of the United 
States it has one-sixth of the wealth. 
It is the wealthiest community of its 
size to be found anywhere. Its people 
have the largest purchasing power per 
capita of any inthe world. Itis aregion 
of large industrial and commercial cen- 
ters, of prosperous factory towns, all 
within comparatively easy reach of one 
another, and united by railway lines 
running in every direction—steam and 
electric ; or, better defined, ordinary and 
secondary. ‘The population is chiefly 
urban; Boston is the second population 
center in the country, in metropolitan 
population the fourth American city, 
and in foreign and coastwise commerce 
the second seaport in the United States. 
New England built the first canals in the 
country, and Massachusetts aimed to 
achieve by such means traffic connec- 
tions with the great West before the 
railway epoch began. All of these canals 
have been abandoned, with the excep- 
tion of a short one in Maine; but, after 
an agitation of more than two cen- 
turies, the Cape Cod canal is soon to be 
realized. 

The New England railway system 
was originally made up of numerous 
small lines, for the most part very short, 
operated by separate companies. Private 
and public enterprise shared in their 
building. ‘Towns and cities aided liber- 
ally to make them possible, either by 
direct contributions or by lending their 
credit. In various instances States did 
thesame, The stockholders customarily 
lived along the lines they were interested 
in, and had a correspondingly lively 
sense of proprietorship; the directors 
were customarily local magnates in their 
respective communities, Little was 
heard of “foreign capital” in those 
days. Proprietary conditions were simi- 
lar to, and at first largely coincident 
with, those of the palmy days of American 
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shipping, when everybody in a com- 
munity with money to invest joined in 
taking shares in this or that vessel—say 
a thirty-second or a sixteenth part—like- 
wise officered and manned from the 
home port. The matter of connections 
and of through service, either for pas- 
sengers or freight, was of a complexity 
that now would seem appalling; opera- 
tion was correspondingly inefficient ; 
rates were high. ‘Twenty-five years ago 
nine independent railways radiated from 
Boston, and there were eight terminal 
stations—not counting one purely sub- 
urban line. The Boston and Lowell was 
only about forty miles long, the Boston 
and Providence a little over forty; the 
former was one of many links in a great 
through route to Canada and the West. 
One of the earliest of American railways 
was built at the frontier on the Maine 
coast, between Eastport and Calais. 

The consolidation movement began 
early, and very slowly gained momentum. 
Late in the sixties the State, for effi- 
ciency’s sake, compelled -a_ reluctant 
union of the Boston and Worcester and 
the Western, thus forming the Boston 
and Albany. Railway competition has 
long since ceased in New England; in 
its six States regulated monopoly is the 
accepted principle. 

The Boston and Maine is now made 
up of what originally were one hundred 
and twenty-five independent railways. 
The New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford has a similarly composite ancestry. 
Competition has vanished; efficiency, 
good service, lower rates, have increased 
correspondingly. These two great cor- 
porations now share the New England 
field between them—the one in the north, 
the other in the south, with their divid- 
ing line in central Massachusetts. They 
are not competitive in the least degree. 
Three other great outside systems enter 
New England on a friendly footing. The 
New York Central penetrates to Boston 
by means of the Boston and Albany, 
with its narrow but rich belt of contribu- 
tory country; it also controls the Rut- 
land in Vermont. The Grand Trunk 
has the Central Vermont and the New 
London and Northern, thus reaching a 
minor but valuable port on Long Island 
Sound. Its original line runs from 


Montreal to Portland, its winter port. 
The Canadian Pacific simply traverses 
Maine on the way to the Maritime Prov- 
inces. Within New England the only 
independent system is the remarkable 
Bangor and Aroostook, in northeastern 
Maine—a comparatively recent develop- 
ment, serving what has become one of 
the richest agricultural counties in the 
United States. The Maine Central, 
while separately managed, is controlled 
by the Boston and Maine, through own- 
ership of a majority interest. 

In such an intensive and remunerative 
field it might be expected that railway 
development would be correspondingly 
efficient. This, however, is far from 
being the case. President Mellen, of 
the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford, has graphically termed the present 
railway condition of New England as 
one of “suppressed development,” and 
he calls it the most remarkable and ex- 
ceptional instance of the kind in the 
United States. In New England, with 
all its wealth, all its industrious and 
prosperous population, Mr. Mellen, ex- 
perienced in the wide horizon of the Far 
West, where railroading is regarded from 
correspondingly wide perspectives, sees 
upon his return to his old field most 
tempting possibilities in the way of un- 
developed resources, practically bound- 
less new wealth, vast additional growth, 
and corresponding advances in prosper- 
ity. His policy. exemplifies the new 
idea in railway development: vast ex- 
penditures for improvements that assure 
immensely enhanced efficiency, with 
earnings to correspond. 

The very wealth and prosperity of 
New England, as of old England, have 
impeded modern railway development 
where naturally it might have been first 
looked for. A laggard conservatism has 
thus been generated. In an old and 
thickly populated country improvements 
are exceptionally costly ; in the West the 
field is clear and often virgin ; magniti- 
cent developments, aided by the most 
effective modern resources, are compar- 
atively facile. The modern policy, as 
applied to the “Consolidated,” is ex- 
pressing itself in colossal improvements 
in trackage, terminals, bridges, renewal 
of rolling stock and general equipment, 
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electrification, development of a vast aux- 
iliary electric system—in fact, charging 
its whole territory with the most efficient 
instruments of transportation, Rates 
have been lowered, services have been 
improved ; for the promotion of New 
England industries, transportation of raw 
materials is offered practically at cost. © 

The “Consolidated” likewise has 
enormous navigation interests; besides 
its Long Island Sound lines it has ac- 
quired the Portland and New York Line, 
and controls the lines from Boston, Prov- 
idence, and other New England ports to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
other Southern ports. Under former 
managements the “Consolidated” fought 
the Cape Cod Canal project tooth and 
nail; it now encourages it for the sake of 
cheap coal and other supplies for New 
England industries, and promises a high- 
class all-water steamboat service be- 
tween New York and Boston upon its 
completion. When the Morse combi- 
nation, in its ambition to monopolize 
the entire Atlantic coastwise traffic, 
temptingly offered $20,000,000 for the 
navigation interests of the ‘“ Consoli- 
dated,” the protest of Boston commercial 
interests was heeded and the proposi- 
tion declined. 

With expansion the Boston and Maine 
has greatly advanced in efficiency. 
But partly because of rustic traditions, 
partly because Massachusetts laws have 
the effect of discouraging investments in 
home railway corporations, its big field 
has not been duly cultivated. lerceiv- 
ing the vast possibilities of development 
there latent, the management of the “Con- 
solidated ” lately seized an opportunity 
to secure control of the Boston and Maine, 
with the purpose of applying to that 
huge system the same policy that is so 
magnificently developing its own prop 
erties. 

Very remarkably, however, notwith- 
standing the earnest given by great per- 
formance, the proposition was viewed 
with suspicion, distrust, and hostility in 
the very quarters most to be benefited 
thereby. With extraordinary unanimity, 
the Massachusetts Legislature com- 
manded a stay of proceedings for a year. 
The Attorney-General had declared that 
he could find no evidence of any viola- 
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tion of law in what had been done to 
obtain control of the Boston and Maine. 
But it was claimed that the law had been 
evaded. The action of the Legislature 
seems surprising. But there are certain 
reasons that account for it: political 
expediencies, distrust aroused by the dis- 
appointing performance of the New York 
Central with the Boston and Albany, and 
the intense anti-railway feeling now so 
universal in the country—to no little 
extent indiscriminate and unreasoning. 
Massachusetts has thus, for the present 
at least, obstructed a development of the 
railway industry in New England that 
would have been for the benefit of the 
people of six States. 

The facts and reasons set forth above 
constitute the ground upon which The 
Outlook bases its advocacy of free rail- 
way mergers and consolidations under 
Federal regulation, and its opinion that 
no one State is competent to determine 
what is just and good in railway affairs 
that affect the people of all the States. 


A Secret of Youth 


One of the good signs of the time is 
the fact that people no longer conceive 
of life as arbitrarily divided into periods 
of time. The women of forty to-day do 
not follow the habit of their ancestors, 
and put on caps and take to knitting, 
under the impression that henceforth 
for them there is laid up nothing but the 
profound respect which children ought 
to pay to advanced years, peace after 
toil, and the making of an endless series 
of small garments for newcomers. A 
recent writer in The Atlantic expressed 
the hope that some day the dear old 
lady of silvery hair and quiet gown and 
the ripened and mellow charm of ad- 
vancing years will return to us. Some- 
thing undoubtedly has been lost, but 
very much has been gained. The old- 
age limit was absurdly premature from 
Shakespeare’s time to the time of our 
immediate ancestors. Emerson some- 
where recalls the remark of an old gen- 
tleman who said that he had been born 
at a most unlucky time of transition; 
when he was a boy the greatest respect 
was paid to old age, and now that he 
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was old the greatest respect was paid to 
children. 

There has been a great extension of 
the time of activity for men and women 
since the middle of the last century. 
People are no longer ashamed to be 
about and doing their work at eighty. 
They no longer feel compelled to apolo- 
pize to their young descendants for stand- 
ing in the way.. They have discovered 
that old age is a relative term, and that, 
anless serious physical disablements or 
crippling disease come, at eighty one 
may be active without being disrespect- 
ful to the younger generation or lacking 
in respect for one’s own contemporaries. 
There was a great deal of truth in the 
statement of a French writer that the 
gods made us all immortal and that old 
age is a voluntary matter. 

Age is largely a matter of habit; and 
most people who grow old, in the sense 
of losing their intcrest and their working 
power, fall insensibly into the slough of 
inactivity because they do not under- 
stand how to feed their spirits and nour- 
ish their bodies. Youth is not a matter 
of years; it is a matter of spiritual con- 
dition. It does not consist simply in 
young muscles and arteries that have 
not yet begun to harden ; the root of it is 
freshness of feeling, vitality of interest, 
and joy in one’s work. Men and women 
become old by involuntary mental proc- 
ess ; by thinking themselves old. ‘They 
dwell so much on the mortal side that 
they forget their immortality. Disuse of 
muscle in any part of the body speedily 
means stagnation and hardening; giving 
up interest in life, going into voluntary 
retirement, coming to anchor with the 
intention of never putting to sea again, 
is insensibly followed by spiritual and 
physical acceptance of declining energy 
and fading interests. ‘The mortal must 
be kept alive by the immortal; the body 
kept young by the mind; the mind fed 
by constant contact with fresh ideas. 
The conservatism of old age lies chiefly 
in closing the doors, shutting the win- 
dows, and barring the house against 
the new ideas of a new time. It has 
come to be almost a tradition that old 
people are pessimists, bewailing the 
degeneracy of the later times, and hold- 
ing constantly before the eyes of their 


younger contemporaries the charm and 
beauty of a past age. A little intimate 
knowledge of history speedily cures all 
this. If one is not willing to keep up 
his interest in acting history, if one has 
an open door only for old friends and 
never makes new ones, if one has no 
companionship with the later world and 
the rising ideas which are always coming 
into it, his house becomes desolate and 
he falls into melancholy. When the 
years begin to multiply, one must fasten 
back the shutters and leave the latch- 
string out ; one must insist on his immor- 
tality. Elderly people must keep at the 
head of the procession in their hospital- 
ity to new ideas. : 
Variety and charm and interest lie in 
the preservation of freshness. Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote: “Cling to your 
youth. It is the artist’s stock in trade. 
Do not give up that you are aging, and 
you won’t age.” In this familiar and 
homely advice is hidden the secret of 
the artist’s powerandcharm. He never 
grows old; things never become com- 
monplace to him ; the colors do not fade. 
As a matter of fact, they never fade; it 
is the perceptions which become duller, 
the interest which becomes less keen. 
A good many men and women have dis- 
covered that it is a good thing to asso- 
ciate intimately with persons younger 
than themselves. This is one refuge 
against old age, but the real refuge is 
within. It is the assertion of one’s im- 
mortality, the consciousness day by day, 
in all relations and occupations, that 
one is going forward and not backward ; 
that the world, which grows sadder be- 
cause one’s companions go out of it, is 
growing brighter because one is pushing 
toward the dawn and not toward the 
sunset. ‘There is a great mass of mis- 
leading and cynical philosophy about 
old age. Poetry is full of images of dis- 
enchantment created for the greater part 
by disenchanted men. ‘There was a 
profound truth in the old Greek picture 
of the spirit beginning its life in a strongly 
built house, protected from all the cle- 
ments ; finding presently that the house 
begins to be less secure; discovering 
at last that it begins to crumble, and at 
the end that it falls in ruins—only to 
leave the man free under the open sky. 


The Second Hague Conference 


BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


In view of the world-wide importance of the Conference whose sessions are now taking 
place at The Hague, The Outlook’s readers will be glad to have the personal impressions of 


an interested observer. 
The Hague as its special correspondent. 


Mr. Elbert F. Baldwin, of the editorial staff of The Outlook, is at 
His introductory article below will be followed 


by others describing the personality of the delegates, the trend of their deliberations, and 
the outcome of the Conference.—THE EDITORS. 


many diplomats when, in 1898, 

the young Emperor of Russia 
called an International Conference to 
consider how the world’s peace might 
be better assured. But it was no toy. 
‘The idea had been forecast by older boys, 
among whose names are Grotius and 
Kant and Jean de Bloch. However 
vacillating Nicholas II. may be as to 
his home policy, he has writ his name 
imperishably in history as one who dared 
to do what great philosophers had 
.dreamed. 

In selecting a place of meeting for 
that Conference, the Emperor naturally 
avoided choosing the capital of a Great 
Power. That of one of the small 
states would be a more neutral ground. 
Many hoped that he would select 
Berne, the capital of Switzerland: first, 
because it is set high in the mountains, 
and they, not the lowlands, seem the 
serener place for a Peace Conference; 
second, because Berne is already the 
seat of various international conferences 
and unions. 

As soon as the Emperor’s purpose 
became known, various European Gov- 
ernments, the Swiss among them, prof- 
fered the use of their capitals. Choos- 
ing that of the Dutch, Nicholas invited 
the nations diplomatically represented 
at St. Petersburg to send delegates to 
an International Conference to meet 
during the summer of 1899 at The 
Hague. ‘The Conference was duly held. 
The prestige then gained by the Dutch 
capital has since been emphasized by 
the meetings here of the International 
Court of Arbitration erected by the 
Conference. It is, of course, yet to be 
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more deeply accentuated by the second 
Peace Conference, opened to-day, and 
by the erection, through the generosity 
of Andrew Carnegie, of a Palace of 
Peace for the use of future Conferences 
and of the International Court. 

As to the Emperor’s reason for choos- 
ing The Hague over Berne, for instance, 
Baron d’Estournelles, of the French dele- 
gation, thinks that the Conference is here 
somewhat more centrally located. But 
Mr. Denison, Japan’s legal adviser, has 
hit upon the real reason, I think, in 
saying that a republican capital would 
hardly appeal to a Russian - autocrat. 
As possibly further emphasizing the 
value of this monarchical capital in an 
autocrat’s eyes, I would add -that the 
Dutch Court seems rigid in inverse pro- 
portion to its size. 

If Berne were not to be chosen. as a 
meeting-place, the Swiss, I am sure, 
would be the first to suggest The Hague. 
For the Swiss and the Dutch are much 
alike. Both are hardy, sturdy, thrifty, 
provident, tenacious, jealous of individ- 
ual, municipal, and national rights. 
Hence, though the character of Switzer- 
land manifested itself before that of the 
Netherlands, the history of both nations, 
<3 Dandliker’s “ Schweiz” and Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic” witness, shows a 
fiber and quality of self-reliance beyond 
other European countries. If in nothing 
else, the laborious, patient, persistent 
Dutch have proved their worth in dike- 
building. They have won the right to 
say- that if God created the sea, they 
created the coast! 

To day—cold, windy, rainy, albeit the 
middle of June—the natives are in evi- 
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weathers. Are they fishermen and sail- 
ors? Yellow-haired, red-faced, pipe in 


mouth, and in purple sweaters, black 
baggy trousers, and wooden shoes, they 
are pulling in the catch at Scheveningen, 
a suburb two miles away from where I 
am writing. Are they soldiers? The 
gusts of rain and wind apparently make 
no difference with their continual pa- 
rading on the Malieveld. Are they herd- 
ers and gardeners? ‘They plod on, rain 
or shine, knowing that their climate 
produces the best butter and cheese, 
strawberries and tulips. It also produces 
unequaled complexions. Where will you 
find such exquisite blush roses in the 
cheeks of young women as here? The 
people as a whole have a remarkably 
cleanly look; they go well with the im- 
maculately polished windows of their 
houses. The climate makes continual 
polishing necessary, whether of windows 
or machinery, brasses or boots, to avoid 
mold and rust. 

In Holland, however, a damp climate 
seems damper than elsewhere because 
there are canals everywhere. Many of 
' them are stagnant, and even in dry 
weather are malodorous. Residents 
may have become accustomed to the 
smell from the green scum, but to the 
foreigner it is singularly penetrating and 
suggestive of malaria. One may even 
detect it in certain parts of The Hague, 
despite the fewer canals there than in 
some other lowland cities. Yet The 
Hague seems the lowest of all. As one 
stands on the dike at Scheveningen and 
looks on the one side out to sea, and 
on the other to the first houses of The 
Hague, a mile away, the city seems on a 
lower level even than the German Ocean. 

As becomes such a position, The 
Hague is a quiet town. Despite its 
quarter-million inhabitants, here are no 
smoke and noise of manufacturing. In- 
stead, here are many good shops, espe- 
cially book and picture shops, testifying 
to the citizens’ cultivated taste. Here 
are the many comfortable houses of well- 
to-do burghers. Here are apparently no 
slums. Here also is no crowd, no bustle. 
On the other hand, here is no stagnation 
to match the canals! There is always 
something going on in the Plein, the 
central square, even though a bronze 
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William the Silent stands guard with 
finger forever raised. ‘There is always 
something going on in the principal 
shopping streets like the busy Spuistraat, 
or those bordered by beautiful trees like 
the Voorhout. There is always, to a 
lover of Dutch color, something ap- 
pealing in the markets, like the fish 
market, where tame storks are kept, 
storks being a distinctive feature of the 
city’s arms; judging from the fecundity 
of both field and town, a stork would 
not be inappropriate as the ensign for 
all Holland. 

Finally, there is always something 
going on about and around that irregu- 
lar, eccentric assemblage of historic 
buildings, the Gevangenpoort, the Bin- 
nenhof, the Mauritshuis, and the rest, 
mirrored in the Vyver, or swan pool, 
with its water kept gratefully fresh by 
machinery and its island of superb foli- 
age in the middle. The Binnenhof 
marks Holland’s proud days, for there 
the Stathouders, her rulers, resided. 
But others have lived in these buildings, 
as the histories of John of Barneveld, 
of Cornelius and John de Witt, can 
testify. The placid-appearing Dutch 
whom I saw there to-day certainly did 
not look like people whose forefathers 
had beheaded and torn to pieces those 
martyrs. Nor did all their forefathers 
look that way, if you may trust the types 
in Rembrandt’s contemporary picture, 
the Anatomy Lesson,” over there in 
the Mauritshuis. I say “over there,” 
for I am writing in an ancient building 
almost surrounded by the Binnenhof, 
namely, the Ridderzaal, or Hall of the 
Knights. In it the second Hague 
Peace Conference is about to assemble. 

The first Hague Conference convened 
in the picturesque little palace, a mile or 
more away, called the Huis ten Bosch— 
the House in the Wood—built two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago by the wife of 
a Dutch prince in the Haagsche Bosch. 
This forest was for centuries a favorite 
hunting-ground of the Counts of Hol- 
land. Afterwards it came to be a vast 
promenade place for the people —indeed, 
the very name, Hague, means an inclos- 
ure, court, or, In its wider sense, park — 
and the full Dutch name of their capital, 
’s Graven Haag, is “ the Count’s park.” 
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The Bosch includes delicious long drives 
and walks. Any town is fortunate in 
having such a park and in having one 
so accessible. I fancy Spinoza strolling 
over here from his dwelling in the Pavel- 
joensgracht and gaining inspiration for 
his philosophical systems. One even im- 
agines Rembrandt and Frans Hals visit- 
ing it from their near-by towns, which 
afforded no such ample retreat, and here 
developing an unmatched chiaroscuro 
after noting the startling effects of light 
and shade through these oaks and 
beeches. 

Years before the first Hague Confer- 
ence had made the House in the Woods 
notably historic, it had a peculiar claim 
to American recognition, as also to Dutch, 
for John Lothrop Motley wrote his his- 
tories of Holland there. As it should, 
Motley’s portrait hangs there alongside 
those of kings and queens, and I was 
shown the very writing-table which the 
historian used. 

If the little palace was barely large 
enough for the first Hague Conference, 
it is, of course, far too small for the 
second. ‘The delegates are to be con- 
gratulated. For, picturesque as is the 
Huis ten Bosch, it is unfortunately 
surrounded by a stagnant canal, from 
which many others lead across the wide 
country. Here, in this Ridderzaal, in 
the very center of the city, conditions are 
better. 

When, about 1250, William, Count of 
Holland, conceived the plan of erecting 
here a Gothic brick hall for his knights, 
with towers at each corner, looking like 
a great chapel, he could hardly have 
foreseen the honor to be paid to it in 
later centuries, when in it the opening 
of the sessions of the States-General, 
the parliament of a United Netherlands, 
would take place, the two houses meet- 
ing together here before proceeding to 
their respective chambers in the Binnen- 
hof. Much less, of course, could he 
havef oreseen the world-meeting about 
to begin. 

The hall has been a bit modernized, 
yet the art-loving Dutchmen, justly jeal- 
ous of unnecessary encroachments upon 
antiquity, have been careful not greatly 
to disturb the impression of thirteenth- 
century architecture. Hence, though 
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they have made the hall habitable at 
night by nearly fifty thousand candle- 
power, the electric chandeliers which 
they have hung from either side of the 
high, pointed, oaken roof are as simple 
as possible—and as graceful. Dutch 
decorators have made the hall seem 
warmer, too, by swathing the lower part 
of the gaunt white walls with Oriental- 
looking rugs, forming a kind of dado or 
wainscot twenty or thirty feet high and 
adding not a little to the effect of the 
square-set stained-glass windows. The 
hall seems warmer, too, because its floor 
space is now occupied by a mass of 
comfortable, cloth-covered benches and 
desks. I noticed that the ink-wells were 
screwed to the desks, and was informed 
by a friend that at the first Confer- 
ence many an ink-pot had been carried 
off as a souvenir! At the end of the 
hall rises the presidential tribune, before 
which are places for the official reporters. 

Back of the Ridderzaal and above it 
is a smaller and very beautiful Gothic 
hall, transformed into a writing-room and 
buffet, while Count William’s study has 
been turned into a telegraph and tele- 
phone room, I visited it yesterday with 
Mr. Saunders, of the London Times, and 
noted but one telephone box for the use 
of two hundred and fifty men! The 
committee-rooms are to extend into one 
of the Government buildings alongside. 

The second Hague Conference really 
began yesterday, when the delegates 
appointed at the first Conference, and 
those of the twenty countries not repre- 
sented at that Conference, signed the 
Hague Treaty of 1899, in order to render 
possible the participation of the latter 
countries in the second Conference, 
which is to continue the work of the first. 
The treaty aims at the maintenance of 
the general peace of the world, and in 
particular, when disputes arise, by tender- 
ing the good offices and mediation of 
the Powers, by establishing international 
commissions of inquiry, and by intro- 
ducing international arbitration. 

The second Conference has now been > 
formally opened. Only half an hour has 
elapsed since the delegates took their 
places. But they were a good half-hour 
in taking them. ‘The press gallery is in 
the main aisle close to the entrance, 
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where one can easily converse with those 
passing up and down. ‘The delegates 
were unanimous in expressions of dis- 
pleasure at the depressing weather, but, 
as Dr. de Martens, of Russia, remarked, 
the weather was not inappropriate, as it 
represented the chilly attitude of the 
world at large whenever idealists’ pro- 
posals are made. He might have added 
that the idealists among the Hague dele- 
gates of 1907 bid a far more assured 
defiance to a frowning world than could 
those of 1899. As the cynics assembled 
at that Conference, they could hardly help 
laughing in one another’s faces. But 
some of the scoffers “‘ remained to pray.” 

To-day I noticed little overt cynicism 
in the faces of the ambassadors, minis- 
ters, attachés, and secretaries, delegates 
to the Conference, who, all in top hats 
and Prince Alberts except the few in 
Turkish fezes and Chinese costumes, 
alighted before the entrance through 
which the great John of Barneveld once 
strode to his doom. For the naval and 
military attachés from every country 
had agreed to doff their uniforms just 
as if no longer needed because war was 
to be no more! 

Thus the Conference of 1907 has a 
double contrast with that of 1899. First 
of all, because it marks the first time in 
history when the representatives of the 
whole civilized world have met together. 
In 1899 the representatives of twenty- 
six nations convened; in 1907, of 
forty-five. Think of it! Forty-five 
different £znvds of flags are waving over 
The Hague to-day. For when an am 
bassador or minister stops at a hote , 
up goes that functionary’s flag. Bra, 
second, this Conference contrasts with 
the first in quality as well as in quantity. 
The absence of uniforms and of pessi- 
mism was alike remarked. 

No religious ceremony, as might have 
been appropriate, was a feature ¢f the 
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second Conference. 
Ascending the tribune, the Dutch Foreign 
Minister, Heer van Tets van Goudriaan, 
welcomed the delegates in the Queen’s 
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name. Why did not she do it herself ? 
That would have furnished the needed 
touch at once of humanity and dignity. 

The Minister had proceeded hardly 
a dozen lines in the reading of his ad- 
dress before he mentioned President 
Roosevelt, eulogizing that ruler’s deeds 
in the direction of international peace. 
In his speech which followed, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Paris, Nelidoff, in 
assuming the presidency of the Confer- 
ence, did the same and also eulogized 
Mr. Carnegie’s gift; he dealt tren- . 
chantly with the old fallacy that it is 
useless to try to abate the horrors of 
war, and proudly chronicled the fact that 
since the meeting of the first Confer- 
ence no less than thirty-three arbitration 
conventions had been concluded, four 
cases of international dispute adjudged 
by the Hague Court, and one by an 
International Commission provided for 
by the first Hague Conference. 

These references, together with the 
mention of Russian Emperor as 
the .summonér of the Conferences and 
of the Dutch Queen as hostess, evoked 
some applause, but it was of the kid- 
gloved kind. It might have been heart- 
ier; perhaps most of the delegates felt a 
sense of constraint at first in their un- 
xccustomed surroundings. Nor, to my 
Surprise, was there any formal hurrah 
for the young Queen at the close of the 
ceremonies. When the President of the 
Conference finished reading his speech, 
he left the tribune. There was silence 
for'a moment. Then the delegates 
seemed to realize that the opening cere- 
monies’were over, so they picked up their 
top hats and slowly left the hall. 

E. F. B. 
The Hague, June 15, 1907. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES 


BY D. L. CEASE 


Editor of the Railway Trainmen’s Journal 


the railway lines of the United 

States dates from the organizing 
of the Brotherhood of the Footboard, at 
Detroit, Michigan, May 8, 1863, by the 
locomotive engineers, which association 
is now known as the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. Other branches 
of the transportation service followed, 
from time to time, so that now each 
branch of the service is organized. 

The engineers’ union started as a pro- 
tective organization—that is, it stood for 
the strikeas a last resort. The otherorgan- 
izations made their beginning without 
well-defined plans for that part of their 
programme, but all of them realized that a 
labor organization that denied itself the 
right to leave the service of the employer 
when occasion demanded did not amount 
to much in its chosen field. 

This knowledge brought them all into 
the protective class. They have strength- 
ened their positions by the creation of 
certain funds to be used for wage pay- 
ments during and after a strike. From 
the beginning until the past eighteen 
years, the engineers’ organization fought 
many hard fights for the defense of its 
members. In the great strikes of the 
seventies, and in the others of later years, 
it stood the brunt of the labor contro- 
versies, as was natural to expect of the 
pioneer organization. Since 1893 all of 
the organizations have been compara- 
tively quiet, no large strikes having 
occurred, barring the American Railway 
Union strike of 1894. At that time many 
members of the railway organizations 
became involved, but the organizations 
as such did not. 

The later-day organizations were 
formed for mutual protection in employ- 
ment, with the insurance feature as an 
incidental part of their plan of operation. 
At the time of the organization of each 
association there was no .redress from 
the action of the official under whom the 
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men affected were employed. Each’ man 
stood for himself, and the service was 
bound down with the evils of favoritism, 
prejudice, and arbitrary performance, as 
practiced by the majority of officers, 
great and small. 

The advantage of organization was 
further emphasized by the consideration 
shown the engineers, while the remainder 
of the men were forced to suffer the 
good or ill nature of their superiors. 
Organization, therefore, was imperative, 
and it came as a result of that necessity 
which, becoming apparent, drives men of 
like occupation together for protection. 
The story of each organization is the 
same in this respect—that is, mutual 
need, and therefore an effort toward 
mutual assistance, which have developed 
into the organizations of to-day, with 
their methods of operation regulating 
their employment. 

None of the associations properly can 
be called a trade union, for the reason 
that there are always employees going 
from one branch of the service to an- 
other, and, as a rule, a term of service 
is required in each occupation before 
the employee is eligible to the organiza- 
tion covering that occupation. Each 
one of the organizations requires a term 
of apprenticeship, nine months to one 
year being the rule in the older organi- 
zations, during which time the employee 
remains with the organization covering 
his previous service. In many instances 
he will remain with that association after 
he changes his occupation, instead of 
affiliating with the union that governs 
his new position. 

To illustrate: A brakeman is a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and is promoted to conductor. 
The Trainmen accepts men of all occu- 
pations in the train and yard service, 
but the Order of Railway Conductors 
admits conductors only. When the 


brakeman is promoted, he must run a 
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train one year before he is eligible for 
.- membership in the Conductors, and 
consequently he remains for that period 
with the Trainmen, which makes no pre- 
tense of being a trade organization. If 
it were, there would be no protection for 
the employee during the period of his 
apprenticeship as a conductor, unless the 
Order of Railway Conductors changed 
its laws and admitted him as soon as 
he was promoted. If a conductor, who 
is a member of the Conductors, goes 
back to braking, he retains his member- 
ship in the Order of Railway Conductors. 
The same organization rule applies to a 
man entering the train or engine serv- 
ice. <A “student” brakeman, yardman, 
or fireman must serve from nine months 
to one year as such before he is eligible 
for admission to the organization cov- 


ering his occupation. He, a 
receives the same wages and othef advan- 


tages as the members of the organiza- 
tion. 

Taking the insurance feature, prelimi- 
nary service, and change of employment, 
it would be a difficult matter for any 
one of the railway organizations to 
become, strictly speaking, a trade organ- 
ization. The engineer sometimes returns 
to firing, and the conductor to braking 
or switching. ‘The employee may be in 
one branch of service to-day and in an- 
other to-morrow, and while organizations 
might get to a point where they could 
agree to take immediate action so far as 
exchange membership was concerned, 
they never will get to a point where they 
will exchange insurance risks and poli- 
cies. ‘The natural tendency of the men 
is to affiliate with the union covering 
their employment. 

The railway organizations are open 
shop organizations. The fact that there 
are no Classifications of wages for the 
same employment, that the organizations 
bargain for the services of all the employ- 
ees in a given branch of the service, and 
the further fact that they have denied 
admission to the employee until he has 
served for a certain period, make the 
closed shop impossible. 

The railway employees are rather jeal- 
ous of their organizations, and do not 
care to have as a member one who can- 
not fill a position with credit to his 
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organization. ‘They hold that a man is 
not qualified capably to perform his 
duties without preparatory service. They 
have aimed to have it understood that 
when a member of an organization seeks 
employment, his membership is a guar- 
antee that he is a capable trainman, 
yardman, orengineman. From a trade- 
union standpoint these views are incor- 
rect, but there are several features in 
connection with railway organization 
management that do not strictly conform 
to trade-union principles. 

The railway organizations have no 
disposition to force men to join them. 
With them it is a matter for the judgment 
of the man himself, and while each organ- 
ization will do all it can by way of per- 
suasion to get men to affiliate, there is 
no effort made to have them feel that they 
must doso. The organization men look 
upon them ‘as industrial tramps and let 
it go at that. 

The sensible and well-intentioned men 
realize the necessity for maintaining 
their organizations, and they also realize 
the need for giving the business their 
attention. ‘They do not take the chance 
of allowing any certain set of men to run 
away with their organization; and as a 
result, the railway associations are cred- 
ited with being conservative business 
concerns, having good control over their 
members, able to make and maintain 
wage agreements, and not afraid to prac- 
tice their organization theories even at 
the sacrifice of the good but mistaken 
opinion of other unionists, who preach 
one thing and practice something else, 
because it sometimes goes against the 
grain to do the right thing. 

Collective bargaining and the wage 
agreement are the ultimate purposes 
of every right-thinking organization of 
labor. ‘The wage agreement is made to 
be observed by all organizations; but 
there are times when it has been repudi- 
ated, through a mistaken sense of sym- 
pathy, or for temporary advantage, or 
because certain members have taken the 
law into their own hands. It is no easy 
matter to get away from old practices. 
The railway organizations stand for the 
trade agreement and its observance. It 
is true that there have been occasions 
when misguided members have led their 
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fellows away from it, but they have been 
disciplined by the organizations in ques- 
tion to the extent of expulsion, forfeiture 
of insurance, and loss of organization 
protection. The railway organizations 
have expressed themselves as believing 
that the contract-breaker is no better 
than the strike-breaker, and they treat 
them both alike. 

The old theory of “ One for all and all 
for one,” right or wrong, is a difficult 
proposition for some organizations to 
overcome. Regardless of how wrong it 
may be not to protect an agreement, the 
majority of men find it hard to take 
the places vacated by their fellows; and 
it speaks well for organization discipline 
when the men admit its justice to the 
employer and to their organization, and 
do so in the face of unfair criticism. 

As a result of this position in defense 
of the wage agreement, the majority of 
railway managers prefer it, and feel that 
it is a reasonable assurance against irre- 
sponsible suspension of traffic. 

That a labor organization will disci- 
pline its members for violation of a wage 
agreement may sound incredible, but it 
has been done when occasion demanded, 
and will be done again if the necessity 
arises. 

The strike of the employees of the 
elevated lines in New York, two years 
ago, was an instance in point. The 
Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen disciplined their members 
to the extent of taking the charters from 
the lodges engaged in the illegal strike 
in violation of their wage agreements. 
Expulsion meant more than the simple 
question of loss of membership, The 
men carried insurance in their brother- 
hoods, and there were many of them who 
had passed the age when fraternal in- 
surance could again be taken out, They 
had paid on their policies for years, but 
their insurance contracts contained the 
agreement that they must obey the laws 
of their organizations, or forfeit their 
membership with all it involved. The 
organizations in convention approved 
the acts of their general officers for 
maintaining discipline and endeavoring 
to carry out their agreements. 

In July, 1906, several of the yard em- 
ployees of the New York, New Haven, 
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and Hartford Railroad Company organ- 
ized a strike without following the organ- 
ization laws governing such affairs and 
in violation of an agreement with the 
company. As soon as the strike was 
started, the general office of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, to which 
organization the men belonged, was 
notified that they had left the service in 
violation of their agreement. Officers 
of the organization at once went to the 
point of trouble and took up the work 
of reorganizing the service. They filled 
the vacated positions with the members 
of their own organization. 

The fact that the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen did not hesitate to 
fill the places of the men involved occa- 
sioned adverse criticism from many, who 
declared that the Brotherhood “ scabbed 
on its own members.” 

The organization preferred the criti- 
cism to loss of its business reputation 
and principles. A like situation would 
have been met in the same way if it had 
happened to any of the other well estab- 
lished organizations in railway service. 

It can be said, truthfully, that not one 
of these organizations has ever sanc- 
tioned a violation of agreement, or 
attempted to shirk its responsibilities. 
The men understand what an agreement 
means, how it is made, and that it 1s 
their duty to accept its responsibilities 
for the period during which it is in force. 

The charge has been made that rail- 
way organizations are responsible for 
lack of discipline ; that is, they interfere 
with the employer if he purposes to sus- 
pend or dismiss for cause. This is an 
untruth. There are times when the 
organizations protest against discipline, 
but railway employees understand that 
rules are made to be enforced, that their 
own safety depends on the exactness 
with which each employee obeys the 
rules, and they do not oppose the en- 
forcement of punishment against those 
who deserve it. 

Before a fireman or a brakeman can 
be promoted to engineer or conductor 
he must pass a rigid examination on 
rules. The common practice is to make 
both verbal and oral answers to ques- 
tions prepared, and put by, an examin- 
ing board of officials. There is no 
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opportunity for tne applicant for promo- 
tion to “ squeeze ”’ through this examina- 
tion, for his promotion depends strictly 
upon his ability to make proper answer. 
As the list of questions runs very close 
to six hundred, and covers every known 
and imaginary proposition in practical 
train-running, it can be accepted that the 
successful man is fairly conversant with 
the duties of his new position. Every 
man knows that his life depends on the 
performance of duty of every one of his 
co-employees. Railway men are not 
anxious to die unnecessarily, and they 
therefore do not protest against the 
proper enforcement of discipline. 

Occasionally a grievance committee 
will attempt to have a man reinstated 
through the good nature or sympathy of 
the operating official, but seldom demands 
it. The managing officers recognize that 
even if the men are disposed to carry 
demands to unreasonable lengths, the 
officers of the organizations will not 
sanction anything unreasonable or unfair. 

One of our important Eastern lines had 
a very costly wreck not so long ago, and 
held the conductor of one of the trains 
responsible. The members of the or- 
ganization with which he was affiliated 
thought his dismissal was unjust, and 
ordered the committee to protest against 
it. The committee did so, and asked 
for his reinstatement. 

The operating officer said, in effect, 
to the committee: ‘Have your chief ex- 
ecutive come here, go over this case, and 
if he decides that our position is unfair, 
I will reinstate the employee.” The 
chief executive took up the case, listened 
to its details, and advised the committee 
that the official was justified in dismiss- 
ing the man. ‘The case was withdrawn. 
This is only one of many instances 


wherein railway managers attest to the - 


fairness of the railway organizations, and 
it ought to go a long way to disprove 
the charge of organization interference 
with discipline. 

The nature of railway employment 
brings the men always before the bar of 
public opinion, and even if they were 
disposed to cover up negligent or in- 
different service, or to defend it, public 
opinion would not permit. 

The railway employees have had cer- 


tain unfortunate experiences with indus- 
trial organizations attempting to cover 
all occupations. The Knights of Labor 
taught them one lesson, the American 
Railway Union taught them their most 
severe one, while the United Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees attempted 
to repeat the experience, but the failure 
of the American Railway Union was too 
recent to have them take kindly to rep- 
resentations of the United Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees. ‘lhe Industrial 
Workers of the-World has also endeav- 
ored to get railway men interested, but 
has not been able to do anything with 
the men in train, yard, and engine serv- 
ice. They have found out by experience 
that each branch of the service can best 
take care of its own interests, or that two 
of them working together in interchange- 
able employment, as the conductors and 
trainmen work, can best serve their pur- 
poses. 

The Order of Railway Conductors 
represents conductors only. The Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen represents 
conductors, brakemen, baggagemen, 
switchmen, and yard-masters. Whena 
man is promoted to conductor, he is his 
own judge as to whether he will remain 
with the Trainmen, go to the Conductors 
when eligible, or hold membership in 
both. 

The committee representing the Con- 
ductors and the Trainmen bargain for 
rates of pay and working conditions for 
the men in train and yard service. The 
advantage of this arrangement is appar- 
ent when it is understood that the occu- 
pations are similar to a considerable 
extent, and, when one set of men bene- 
fits, the others naturally expect to receive 
like advantage. Thus they work together 
and have many joint agreements. ‘The 
Brotherhoods of Engineers and Firemen 
work along similar lines in some in- 
stances. ‘The Telegraphers and other 
associations usually work by themselves. 

There is on some systems a federation 
of all or a number of the organizations 
that purpose mutually to assist each 
organization or a part of it. A federa- 
tion of this character is for offensive and 
defensive purposes, but it is seldom 
called into aperation. ‘The older organ- 
izations in train and engine service have 
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worked very successfully during the past 
few years. They have not been arbi- 
trary in their demands, but rather have 
gone along slowly and methodically, but 
always gaining, and at this time the gains 
in wages and working conditions in rail- 
way service will show better results than 
can be shown in the majority of other 
employments. 

They have agreements, joint agree- 
ments, or schedules, made by their com- 
mittees, covering approximately 195,000 
miles of the total mileage in the United 
States and Canada, and the Engineers 
and Conductors have separate agree- 
ments for much of the mileage in Mexico, 
‘The Telegraphers are splendidly organ- 
ized,and hold working agreements cover- 
ing about the same mileage as is covered 
by the train and engine organizations. 

Aside from the organizations engaged 
in the train and engine service there are 
others representing the car-repair men, 
clerks, freight and baggage men working 
at stations, maintenance of way employ- 
ees, and machinists. ‘The purposes of 
the organizations are protection in em- 
ployment, insurance, and education, The 
protective department provides the way 
for collective bargaining and all that 
goes with it, the insurance department 
for the care of the disabled, the killed, 
and their families, and the educational 
features are found in fraternal associa- 
tion, exchange of general information, 
and by way of the official publications. 

The latter occupy a distinct part of 
each organization, and endeavor to keep 
the members advised on subjects of 
general moment, on legislative and eco- 
nomic questions, and by offering such 
reading matter, generally, as will be of 
the greatest practical value to the men 
and their families. 

It has been said by a prominent re- 
former that railway men know less of 
economics than any other class of work- 
ers. So far as the statement refers to 
their study of what has been written in 
years gone by and accepted as standard 
authorities, the remark possesses consid- 
erable truth. But there is no class of 
wage-workers who understand what their 
employers are doing, what their roads 
are earning, when a ‘ melon” is cut, 
how much they are doing in a given 


time and with a given train, better than 
the railway employees. The majority 
of railway men know the market prices 
extremely well, and this is demonstrated 
by their requests for wage increases 
whenever market prices make their 
wages’ purchasing power less. 

Before their organizations acquired a 
knowledge of present-day economics, 
the men would read of a reorganization 
of the capital of their road, take up 
another hole in their belts, so to speak, 
and get ready to work harder to pay the 
interests and dividends on the extra 
water. Now they take up a hole by 
sending the grievance committee after 
more pay for the extra work certain to 
follow. 

The methods of operation of each rail- 
way organization are much the same, 
and, for illustration, those of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, in following 
its work of collective bargaining, insur- 
ance, and education, will be used. There 
is nothing so much misunderstood as 
collective bargaining between the em- 
ployer and the employee, through the 
accredited representatives of the latter. 
This part of the organization work is 
under the direct care of the chief execu- 
tive. The organization is made up of 
local lodges, which are located at every 
principal point in the United States and 
Canada, to the number of 754. 

Once every two years each lodge elects 
a committee of three to represent it before 
the employers. When there are three or 
more lodges on any line or system of 
railway, the chairmen of the local com- 
mittees form a general committee. If 
the local committee is unable to adjust 
whatever it may have in hand, with its 
local officials, the question is then given 
to the general committee and by it re- 
ferred to the proper operating officer of 
the line or system. 

In making a wage agreement, which 
usually includes rules governing all of 
the conditions of employment, the local 
committees first present their requests 
to their local officers. It is seldom that 
the local officer has the authority to grant 
wage increases or to change the general 
rules affecting employment, and, in con- 
sequence, the matter becomes one for 
the attention of the general committee 
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and the operating officer of the system, 
who is authorized to meet and treat 
with them. Usually, by arrangement, a 
date is fixed when the representatives of 
the employers and the men get together 
and go over the propositions presented 
by the committee representing the men. 

At this meeting there is usually an 
exchange of opinion concerning all sub- 
jects under discussion, and if, after all 
of the questions have been considered, 
an agreement is reached, the committee 
returns to the lodges represented, reports, 
and the members return to their respect- 
ive duties. If, however, the conference 
does not result in a satisfactory settle- 
ment, and it is certain that settlement is 
impossible, the committee then requests 
the presence of the chief executive officer 
of the Brotherhood to assist in bringing 
about an adjustment. The chief execu- 
tive, or his representative, acting with 
the committee, makes an appointment 
with the operating officer, and endeavors 
to bring about a settlement. Many of 
the managers prefer. the co-operation of 
an officer of the Brotherhood with the 
committee, because of his experience as 
an employee, and his knowledge of pre- 
vailing conditions, gained by personal 
contact, which are of great assistance in 
adjusting the business in question. 

If it so happens that an agreement can- 
not be reached through the assistance of 
the officer, and the questions are thought to 
be of sufficient importance to warrant it. 
the failure of the conference is reported 
to the men, and they are asked to decide 
whether their claims shall be further 
pressed, or dismissed. If they decide to 
insist on a settlement, which practically 
means that they are prepared to leave 
the service to enforce their demands, the 
proposition is submitted to a secret ballot 
of the men. If two-thirds of them vote 
to strike, and the vote receives the sanc- 
tion of the organization officer and the 
committee, a strike may then be declared, 
but not until every effort has been made 
to effect a satisfactory settlement. This 
vote is strictly secret, and no pressure is 
brought to bear to influence it. Men 
may vote for or against, and no one can 
criticise what they do. Each man is the 
judge of what he wants done. 

The Brotherhood is pledged to arbi- 


trate its differences, if arbitration is 
offered. This was evidenced in the 
adjustment of the wage controversy 
bétween the companies and the men of 
the lines running into New York City, 
in December, 1906, when they agreed to 
arbitrate the differences between the 
demands and the amounts conceded. 
The organization is opposed to a strike 
except as a last resort, and, to prevent 
hasty action and safeguard against illegal 
strikes, it is pledged to expel any member 
who violates its laws governing the strike. 
As.it is with the trainmen, so it is with 
the others. 

It will be apparent that there is not 
much opportunity for hasty or ill-advised 
action in the programme followed by the 
railway organizations. The way to the 
wage agreement is, as a rule, long and 
tedious, and occupies more time than is 
usually given by other organizations for 
the purpose, but the organizations be- 
lieve that it is better to work slowly, con- 
servatively, and safely than to act arbi- 
trarily and perhaps unwisely. It will 
also be understood that if two-thirds of 
the members of the organization affected 
vote for a strike, the chief executive offi- 
cer has the right to order them not to 
strike. This power has been used very 
often. He has no right to order them 
to leave the service unless a two-thirds 
majority has declared in favor of his 
doing so. 

Successive years of contract-making, 
a determination to respect the provisions 
of agreement and to obey the laws of 
thé organizations, have brought them 
the confidence and respect of a great 
majority of railway managers. 

Through the protective feature of the 
railway organizations, wages and condi- 
tions have been bettered to a greater 
extent than is generally understood. 
Twenty years ago the railway em- 
ployees were poorly paid, their hours of 
service were unlimited, and there was 
no opportunity offered for redress from 
the arbitrary performances of their su- 
periors. Now itis different. The wage 
increases for the past twenty years, 
taking the reduction of the hours of 
employment into consideration, will 
average fifty per cent. upward. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
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men is used as an illustration to show 
what the other organizations are doing 
in the way of providing insurance for 
their members who are totally disabled 
or killed. Every applicant for admission 
must pass a physical examination, and if 
he meets all the requirements, he is com- 
pelled to take out a policy of insurance 
as a condition of his membership. The 
policies are in three amounts of $500, 
$1,000, and $1,350. 

In the event of total disability, which 
is construed to mean incapacity to per- 
form the duties assigned him prior to 
his disability, he receives the full amount 
of his policy. In the event of his death 
the amount is paid to his designated 
beneficiaries. A reference to the insur- 
ance work of the organization will dem- 
onstrate most forcibly the extreme hazard 
of the occupation. During the year 1906 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
with an average membership for the year 
of approximately 83,000, paid in claims 
$1,671,000. This amount represents the 
payment of his claim to one out of every 
fifty-eight members. It is safe to assume 
that there are very few employments 
that call for such a sacrifice of life and 
limb. ‘The amount of good done by the 
insurance feature of the railway organi- 
zations can be better understood when it 
is known that each one of the train and 
engine service organizations has an insur- 
ance feature similar to that of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. These in- 
surance departments are working under 
the same laws that govern all fraternal 
associations, and are subjected to the 
same investigations. The reports of the 
insurance commissioners attest to the 
excellence of the insurance departments 
and the correct business methods of their 
management. 

The cost of insurance to the members 
of the Trainmen is less than $18 per 
thousand per year, and as every policy 
carries with it a double risk, its cheap 
ness to the employee is apparent. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
paid since the beginning, approximately, 
$13,500,000 ; that of the Conductors has 
paid $10,000,000; and the others have 
expended corresponding amounts. 

The publications of the railway organ- 
izations are not as pretentious in their 


make-up as the standard magazines, but 
the subject matter contained in the most 
of them is equal to much of that to 
be found in the other magazines. ‘They 
are practically free from partisan discus- 
sion, and offer an open forum for the 
consideration of all questions that are 
thought to be of interest to their readers. 

The organizations declare that their 
official publications in every way are of 
the utmost importance to them, as em- 
ployees and good citizens. Theirtitlesare 
here given, with their monthly circulation: 


Locomotive Engineers’ Journal...... 60,000 
Locomotive Firemen’s and Engine- 

65,000 
The Railway Conductor ............ 40,000 
Railroad Trainmen’s Journal........ 95,000 
The Railroad Telegrapher.......... 37,000 
The Advance Advocate, Mainte- 

nance of Railway Employees...... 55,000 
Railway Carmen’s Journal.......... 22,000 


International Car Workers’ — 12,000 
ournal of the Switchmen’s Union... 12,000 
6,000 
Railroad Freight and Baggageman.. 10,000 
These publications represent organ- 
izations whose members are not employed 
outside of railway service. The Inter- 
national Association of Machinists has 
several contracts with railways, but many 
of its members are emplcyed outside of 
railway service. ‘The circulation of each 
representative publication is a fair index 
of its organization membership. With 
few exceptions, there is little circulation 


_ outside of the membership. 


The two organizations of car workers 
cover the same branches of the service, 
and are known as rival organizations. 
The Switchmen’s Union, organized many 
years after the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, purposes to cover the yard 
service, but that service is generally 
under agreements made by the Train- 
men. ‘The Brotherhood has twenty-four 
thousand of its membership engaged in 
the switching service. 

The influence of these railway organ- 
izations for good is better understood 
by those who are familiar with railway 
conditions, wages, and employees as they 
were some twenty years ago. ‘The rail- 
way organizations have united their in- 
fluence for legislation covering several 
questions that are of the utmost impor- 
tance to them. They have secured the 
enactment of the National Safety Appli 
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ance Law and an employers’ liability 
law, and are now working for a law regu- 
lating the number of hours of service 
for railway employees and an anti-injunc- 
tion law. 

As the pioneer organization, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


deserves special mention. It is now, 


regarded as the most conservative organ- 
ization of labor in America, and yet 
the first twenty-five years of its history 
represent a continued struggle for right 
to a voice in fixing the conditions under 
which engineers should serve, culminat- 
ing in the great strike on the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy in February, 
1888, the results of which opened the 
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doors of the employees to peaceful nego- 
tiations and lasting peace. 

The railway organizations represent 
a high type of labor association, care- 
fully managed, democratic in theory and 
practice, non-partisan and non-sectarian, 
and operated for the purpose of benefit- 
ing the social, moral, and financial con- 
dition of the employees. ‘Their record, 
individually or collectively, will stand 
close inspection without fear of adverse 
judgment. 

The practical plan of each railway 
organization is that of co-operation with 
the employer and a fair exchange of 


labor for fair working conditions and 
wages. 


SUMMER VESPER SERMONS 
THE FOY OF SELF-SACRIFICE 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


Who for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame.— Hebrews xii. 2. 


YOUNG man sets out for the 
Klondike. He endures exile 
from home, a long and weari- 
some journey, and a disagreeable camp 
life for the sake of the fortune which he 
hopes to acquire. We make a great 
mistake if we suppose that Christ thus 
endured the cross for the sake of a future 
coronation, that he weighed the pain of 
a brief life against an eternity of glory, 
and chose the latter. 
“ Death so nigh, 
When time must end, eternity 
Begin,—and cannot I compute, 
Weigh loss and gain together, suit 
My actions to the balance drawn, 
And give my body to be sawn 
Asunder, hacked in pieces, tied 
To horses, stoned, burned, crucified, 
Like any martyr of the list? 
How gladly !—if I make acquist, 
Through the brief minute’s fierce annoy, 
Of God’s eternity of joy.” 
If this were all, then Christ’s self-sac- 
rifice was simply a shrewd speculation. 
No! He saw the joy zv the cross: 
therefore he despised the shame. The 
joy that was set before him was the joy 


of the self-sacrifice. It was as the joy’ 


of the soldier in the battle, of the nurse 


in the hospital service, of the athlete in 
the struggle, of the scholar in the prob- 
lem, of the mother in ministering to her 
child. | 
What do we mean by self-sacrifice ? 
What we ought to mean is the sacrifice 
of self. Self is forgotten, put aside, lost 
sight of, as Paul says, put to death; it 
is as if it were not. ‘There is no joy 
like that of a service of love so absorbing 
that one ceases to be conscious of self. 
General Armstrong is assigned at the 
close of the Civil War to the care of a 
camp of contrabands at Fortress Monroe. 
He sees that the Government may go on 
furnishing the negroes with rations in- 
definitely, and so raising up a community 
of paupers. He sees that not help but 
education in’ self-help is what they need ; 


_ not food, but the offer of choice between 


work or hunger. He stops the rations 
and opens a school. He is execrated 
by the idle and the vicious for compel- 
ling them to go towork. He is criticised 
by sentimental philanthropists who think 
it hard to impose hardship on these 
idle and incompetent freedmen. He is 
laughed at as a visionary by hard-headed, 
practical men who think they know the 
negro and think they know that nothing 


— 
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can ever be made of the negro. But to 
the realization of his ideal he gives his 
life, spending half his time in educating 
in the principles of industry an outcast 
race and the other half in the North edu- 
cating in the principles of brotherhood a 
careless Christian constituency. He 
gives himself unreservedly to this work, 
and dies before his time, having spent 
his life too speedily in his devotion to it. 
And after his death in his diary is found 
written the sentence, “I have never 
known what self sacrifice means.” Of 
course not. Self was dead; there was 
left no self to know. 

Dr. Grenfell, a young physician in 
London, with good prospects opening 
before him, abandons them and gives his 
life to the service of a forgotten com- 
munity of seamen and fishermen and 
Eskimos on the coast of Labrador. 
He becomes their servant as doctor, 
preacher, merchant, magistrate, police- 
men. Any post which has in it the 
promise of service he is ready to fill. 
Exile from home, cold, ice, storm, sleep- 
lessness, poor food at the best, hunger 
at times, are his life companions. “ Do 
not pity me,” he says to his American 
friends. ‘“Iamin a hurry to get back 
to my Labrador life; I am happiest 
there.”” He also might write in his diary, 
‘‘T have never known what self-sacrifice 
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means.” Of course not. When self is 
dead, there is no self left to know what 
sacrifice means. 

When one is trying to serve two mas- 
ters, when one is trying to serve self a 
little and others a little, to divide one’s 
energies between self-seeking and serv- 
ice of others, he is always unhappy. 
His service is incomplete; he has not 
the happiness that comes from consecra- 
tion to unselfish service. His self-service 
is incomplete ; he has not the happiness 
that comes from unabated self-indul- 
gence. But when one is so absorbed in 
his work, so dedicated to his mission, 
so full of a great purpose that he has no 
thought for self, his life is one of un- 
alloyed joy—the joy of self-sacrifice. 

Buddha tells his followers that the 
secret of happiness is in the loss of con- 
sciousness: Nirvana is heaven. Christ 
tells his followers that the secret of hap- 
piness is in the loss of self: Consecration 
to service is heaven. ‘The way to find 
comfort in our own sorrow is to forget 
it in carrying comfort to another. The 
way to lighten our own burden is to 
add to it the burden of another. The 
highest of all joy is the joy of a life so 
consecrated to service that there is left 
no thought of self, of a self-sacrifice so 
complete that self does not know that 
it is sacrificed. 


THE CHRISTMAS STAMP 


BY FACOB A. RIIS 


ago, there came a letter with a story 

to tell that was queer in this, that 
it was all on the outside of it, where 
no postmaster, not even Uncle Sam him- 
self, could prevent everybody from read- 
ing and telling of it. And I guess every- 
body who saw it did just that and was 
heartily welcome. For, in truth, that 
was the intention, or part of it. And 
yet there was but a single word to read, 
the word Christmas—TJul, as they still 
call it where they speak Santa Claus’s 
own tongue. At least that is the way it 
sounds to me when I think of my child- 
hood under those northern skies. Ever 
since, the holiday mail from Denmark 


[° my Christmas mail, three years 


has rehearsed to me that story with the 
clear intent that I should pass it on. 
And here it is now, at last. I did not 
mean to wait so long. 

It was in October, 1904, that a Com- 
mittee of Fifteen met in Copenhagen to 
devise ways of putting in practice the 
idea of a Christmas stamp, advanced by 
a postal official, Mr. Holboell. I do 
not know how much of it was original 
with him. There had been charity 
stamps before. They are used in Austria, 
and in Holland whence there came 
recently a wail begging people to buy 
them for stamp collections. And I know 
that they were considered in Germany, 
but for some reason, I believe, did not 
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find favor. I think I can guess the rea- 
son. They didn’t have the right spokes- 
man. It remained for Hans Christian 
Andersen’s countryman to enlist Santa 
Claus. With him as their champion 
they don’t have to ask anybody to buy 
the stamps in Denmark. Their only 
trouble is how to print enough. The 
people, the king, and the post-office think 
of nothing else than how they can best 
help along the cause. 

This was the upshot ofthe Committee’s 
work: that two million stamps were to 
be printed, and sold through the post- 
offices at two oere each (about half a cent) 
during the Christmas season—to be 
exact, from December 9 to January 6— 
the proceeds to be used in building a 
hospital for tubercular children, some- 
thing like our Sea Breeze in New York. 
The Government stipulated only that 
the stamps should be different in size 
and shape from the ordinary postage 
stamps, so as to be easily distinguish- 
able from them. ‘The Christmas stamp 
is not good for postage; every other 
way it is good—for the man who buys 
it and puts it on his letter; for the 
clerk who cancels it with a glad thought 
for the little waifs with every whack; 
for the postman who delivers the letter 
with a smile as broad and as good 


as Christmas itself. The proof that 
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they like it is this: that they refused 
to a man to take anything for their 
work. In the plan of the Committee 
there was provided a small profit of ten 
oere on each sheet of fifty stamps, for 


the local post-offices, but it was refused. 


They all wanted to help. 

The newspapers joined hands; that 
was another part of the plan. Posters 
telling of it were put up everywhere. 
Denmark is a small country, and a thing 
gets quickly to be talked of from one end 
of it to the other. ‘There was a run on 
the post-office as soon as the stamps were 
out. The two million became four, then 
six. Business houses asked the privilege 
of retailing the stamps; but that was 
refused. They were told to buy them at 
the post-offices, and they did. Many 
business houses let no letter or package 
pass out in the holiday season without 
the Christmas stamp. The executive 
committee of four that was appointed to 
manage things had their hands full giving 
out stamps. ‘They were not allowed to 
give out much else. Labor, office rent, fur- 
niture—everything outside of the actual 
printing of the stamps—was given to 
them. When it was all over, it was shown 
that 4,113,000 stamps had been sold and 
paid for—about two for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. The 


‘children’s hospital had to its account in 
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the savings bank 68,000 kroner through 
this penny subscription. 

That was the first year’s showing, when 
the matter had been talked of onlya 
month or two. I saw in the Danish 
papers that last year's receipts—the third 
season’s—were nearly four times as big. 
The hospital is built, I suppose, by this 
time, or under way, and out of a small 
beginning has grown a great benefaction. 
But that is not the greatest thing about 
it, tomy mind. The thought itself, with 
its power of setting everybody to thinking 
of a great wrong that can only be righted 
through everybody’s thinking of it, 
deserves that place. What else is the 
tuberculosis scourge than such a wrong? 
Nothing in all the world is better proven 
to-day than that it is a preventable dis- 
ease, and therefore meed/ess. And yet in 
our own country, to bring the matter 
home, it goes on year after year killing 
an army of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons, and desolating countless 
homes in which half a million men and 
women are always wearily dragging them- 
selves to graves dug by this single enemy, 
Perhaps I feel strongly about it, and no 
wonder. It killed six of my brothers, 
and I guess Iknow. ‘That was in the 
days when there was no help for it. There 
is. now. 

What I want to know is why we can- 
not here borrow a leaf from Santa Claus’s 
Danish year book, and do as they have 
done. Why should we not have a Christ- 
mas stamp, printed by a Tuberculosis 
Committee, and sold by the Government, 
not for the purpose of building a hos- 
pital—let each State or town build its 
own—but for the purpose of rousing up 
and educating the people on this most 
important matter? Look at the photo- 
graph of the three-years-old letter here. 
It is just as it came to me, except that 
in the upper row, whence collectors had 
pirated three stamps, three of last year’s 
have been pasted in instead, while in 
the lower right-hand corner I have placed 
one of the 1905 kind, so that all the three 
years are there represented. Assume 
that the practice became general of put- 
ting on letters even one or two Christmas 
stamps, instead of eight as on this letter, 
and think of Uncle Sam’s mail in the 
same breath! What might it not mean 
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in revenue to finance the cause that creeps 
along where it ought torun? But, much 
more than that, what might it not be made 
to mean as an educating medium in 
fighting the White Plagué? Practically 
every man who saw this stamp on a letter, 
or on a postal card— it is pasted on both 
in Denmark—would want to know what 
it meant. And when people want to know, 
half that fight is won. It is because 
they do not know a few amazingly simple 
things that people die of tuberculosis. 
Why should it not be done? Is the 
country too big? The bigger the mor- 
tality from this pestilence and the bigger 
the results to be got from that kind of 
education. Are the mails too heavy? 
There would not be any more letters 
because of it, and even if the number of 
stamps per letter were limited to save 
labor in canceling, the object would be 
attained. Would there bea rush on the 
Government by all the charities in the 
land for a like privilege? That could 
be prevented by giving notice at the out- 
set that permission to use the mails for 
this purpose was only for the one cause 
because its appeal is incomparably the 
greatest. The object attained, it should 
be dropped. At any time it might be 
revived in the face of a National emer- 
gency, for which alone it should be used. 
At the very time, three years ago, 
when the Christmas stamp was invented 
in Denmark to provide a hospital for 
tubercular children, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis was formed in New York. 
Upon basis of careful and conservative 
computation, its president estimated that 
the mere loss of revenue to the country 


‘in nursing and burying tuberculosis 


victims was three hundred and thirty 
millions of dollars a year. The society, 
often spoken of as “the Tuberculosis 
Committee,” has to-day fourteen hundred 
members, doctors and laymen. Educa- 
tion is its shibboleth. ‘The three points 
it tries early and late to impress upon 
the consciousness of the people are: (1) 
that tuberculosis is infectious ; (2) that, 
if infectious, it is preventable ; and (3) 
that, taken in the early stages, it is, as a 
rule, curable. It has organized asso- 
ciations in fifteen States and seventy- 
four towns, and maintains a tuberculosis 
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exhibition that travels about the country, 
from city to city, leaving a wave of 
aroused, intelligent interest in its wake. 
A campaign is now being planned for 
the South, where it is badly needed, but 
money is lacking. The secretary tells 
me that if instead of one there were a 
dozen, two dozen, such exhibitions, the 
country might be aroused from one end 
to the other to action that would result 
in the passing of proper sanitary laws 
and the building of sanatoria and dis- 
pensaries for the sufferers, and so speed- 
ily in a greatly diminished mortality from 
thiscause. Last year the funds at the dis- 
position of the Association aggregated 
$12,000, no more. It might have spent 
$100,000 to advantage, but no millicn- 
aire came forth to endow it. 

No millionaire is wanted to do it. It 
were far better done by the people them- 
selves, for only in doing it so will they 
learn that which is of more value than 
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preaching -and doctoring—namely, how 
to help themselves. Why should not the 
Government add itself, in the person of 
some competent official or officials 
selected for the purpose, to the “ Tuber- 
culosis Committee” and try the Danish 
plan next Christmas? Or at any other 
season, if it were thought best, though I 
do not think that would be best. ‘The 
season of good will opens hearts and 
minds and pocketbooks as nothing else 
can, and takes the grow! out of it, if there 
is any. Five years of that sort of cam- 


‘ paigning, and we ought to be on the 


home-stretch. 

I hold no brief for the “ Tuberculosis 
Committee,” and I am not pleading for 
it. But I am pleading for the half-million 
poor souls all over the land whose faces 
are set to-day toward an inevitable grave 
because of ignorance, heedless ignorance, 
and for the friends who grieve with them 
and for them. 


LABOR AND THE LADY 


A STORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BY FREDERIC JOHNSTON 


reliable to say that Christine Ellis 

was ever the only young woman in 
Southern California. But it is a demon- 
strable certainty that most of the young 
men in Rosalia thought so—taking the 
notion one or two at a time—and that 
the Mothers’ Club noticed the fact and 
made honorable mention of it at their 
meetings. The consequence was that 
Chris had an option, in the long run, on 
every fruit ranch in the place, though 
personalty she had no interest whatever 
in the orange business, except that her 
father was immersed in it up to the eye- 
lids. 

I had had my feelings about Chris 
among the rest, and one afternoon when 
work was slack I went over and gave it 
out to her, slow and careful, that her 
acquiring a half-interest in a brand-new 
packing-house with improved machinery 
and options covering the best fruit— 
navel and seedling—in all Rosalia, de- 


| DON’T suppose it would be quite 


pended solely on her own inclination. 
She gave it back to me, just as slow and 
just as careful, that it was out of the 
question. 

I was a little surprised. There had 
been things said about that packing- 
house which modesty forbids my giving 
out for publication. 

‘‘What’s the trouble?” I said. ‘“ Any- 
thing the matter with the business?” I 
was trying to reach her on her weak 
side. She had a sweet way, Chris had, 
of talking about the Glory of Labor. 
But she laid it before me, in ladylike 
terms which I cannot at this moment 
recall, that business was all very well as a 
staple, but, if you were wise, you wouldn’t 
try to stock the whole shop with it. 

“Well,” I says, “then there’s virtue. 
Noticed how I’ve been treating Mother 
lately?” Then she got excited and her 
eyes blazed. (I don’t know whether I 
have mentioned that they were blue and 
very beautiful.) She stated, in language 
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which must have been ladylike since 
Chris chose to use it, that a man who 
called it virtue to act white to his mother 
might be an ornament to a _ packing- 
house, but was a little likely to seem out 
of place in a lady’s parlor. 

I suppose I should have taken this 
misadventure very much to heart. But 
we got into trouble with the Santa Fe 
just then over a fruit-car proposition, 
and by the time I had made their freight- 
man see reason, my feelings were con- 
siderably soothed. After all, a man’s 
business is the main thing. 

From then on I didn’t take much in- 
terest in Chris’s little matters. I was 
rather sorry when she turned down 
Jimmy Storthing. His place was putting 
out the best valencias in Southern Calli- 
fornia, and it seemed a pity she couldn’t 
go and live there just because Jimmy 
was bald-headed. Aside from this, I 
kept my eyes turned the other way til 
she began to have trouble over young 
Harriman. 

I had never fancied Harriman much 
while he was growing up. I won’t goso 
far as to say he was a perfect lady. But 
his fair hair was always neat; and his 
hands were always lily-white; and his 
name was Clarence. 1 never could con- 
ceive, somehow, of that name on a sign- 
board stuck up in front of a live place 
of business. 

When he finished school he had a 
chance to go into his father’s packing- 
house and learn something. But no, he 
was going to college. I suppose he had 
his own way of looking at it, but four 
years always seemed to me a terrible lot 
of time to take out of a man’s business. 
However, except for the waste, Berkeley 
didn’t seem to do Clarence any harm. 
He came back and went to work, and it 
seemed likely that in time he’d be as 
good a judge of fruit on the tree as his 
father was. (This is zo¢ an easy thing.) 

Then it all stopped. Clarence fell off 
tLe ventilator of a fruit-car one morning, 
and the next day some surgical people 
came up from Los Angeles and did some- 
thing to him in a scieniific way. Then 
he had six weeks of lying flat on his 
back full of stitches in bed. And when 
he got out, he could walk a little and eat 
a little and that was all. He tried his 


old place in the packing-house, but when 
he had been carried home by six fruit- 
sorters on three separate occasions, Lan- 
guage put his foot down and said it’d 
got to stop. 

Language was Clarence’s father. That 
wasn’t his real name, of course. He got 
it from a certain fluency he had of inter- 
preting his feelings. I remember once 
hearing him tell how he felt to a man 
who'd forgot to feed enough nails to the 
box-making machine. I never knew a 
person find so many phrases to express 
the same idea. It seemed almost a pity 
that so little of it was fit to print. 

Chris’s troubles over Clarence began 
one cold evening in December. A lot 
of us had dropped in at the Ellises’—I 
don’t know exactly why—and Clarence 
was there merely because he belonged to 
the crowd. We were not a sweet-tem- 
pered company. ‘The frost came early 
that year, and half the men there had 
spent their nights for a week smudging 
it off the trees. Chris hadn’t missed any 
sleep—-she was too wise for that—but 
she had caught the temper of the time, 
and she was working it off on a tourist 
from the East, the only stranger there. 
The subject (as usual when she hadn’t 
herself quite in hand) was the Glory of 
Labor, and likewise the worthlessness of 
a man who didn’t make his living by the 
sweat of his brow. She was wonderful 
in this part, and she made the FEasterner 
wish he was back in his dear Denver 
home before she got through. But, un- 
fortunately, the shot caromed and struck 
Clarence in the naked heart. His face 
was a bad enough thing to look at at the 
best of times—dingy white mostly, with- 
out a sign that there was any blood 
underneath, even in the lips. But now 
it turned an unwholesome green, and his 
mouth crimpled up with pain, and he 
looked just as he did on those three sep- 
arate occasions when the fruit-sorters 
brought him home. 

Chris didn’t notice it at the moment; 
so, when the others had gone off to put 
in a little sleep before the frost fell, I con- 
cluded to stop minding my own business 
for a while and give her a newsy little 
report of the circumstances. I explained, 
as careful as I could, that her opinions, 
wholesome as they were to the general 
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run of men, had a blighting influence on: 


Clarence’s peace of mind; and that if 


she saw fit to moderate them when he. 


happened to be around, she would justify 


that reputation for tact and judgment: 


which had been bestowed upon her 
by the orange-crowing world. She 
answered that I was a fool. 

Now this had nothing to do with the 
case in hand. But I let it go, partly 
because it was true (my worrying over 


Chris when I had a first-class business. 


to attend to proved that), and partly be- 
cause there was a little throaty wobble 
in her voice as she said it which showed 
pretty plain that things were going con- 
siderably much as I wanted them to on 
the inside. Her eyes got bluer than 
usual, too. I’d never seen them that 
way before except on the day I men- 
tioned my devotion to Mother. But I 
must say, though not much given to 
rhapsodies on female beauty, that it was 
decidedly ornamental. 

What I said to Chris that night ap- 
peared to have an extraordinary effect. 
It may seem impossible to believe, and 
so I’m not going to try to prove it; I 
merely state the fact, viz., that Christine 
Ellis, twenty-three years old, and appar- 
ently possessed of all her faculties, 
passed over nearly every eligible busi- 
ness man in San Lorenzo County and 
then allowed her mind to get into a bad 
way over a boy who couldn’t do a day’s 
work! Which was just like a woman, 

I, personally, seemed to have a good 
deal more to do with it than was at all 
necessary: And it came particularly my 
way to see into the dismalness of it all. 
Clarence apparently kept tight hold of 
those bright ideas that Chris had enter- 
tained the tourist with, and when he was 
alone I s’pose he brooded on them, I 
saw him once watching some half-breeds 
set up a wheel in the irrigation ditch 
down at Las Cruces. Now, setting up 
a water-wheel is not what you’d call a 
romantic incident, and there is very lit- 
tle glory in a half-breed. And yet to 
Clarence, with Chris’s Labor Day ora- 
tion written all over the inside of him, 
there, in the sight of his eyes, was all the 
romance and all the glory, and he was 
eternally out of it. And this didn’t 
happen once only. It happened twenty 


times. He was forever watching men 
doing something. And the look in his 
eyes always meant the same thing. Chris 
had a terrible way—as much as anybody 
ever did, I guess—of making people 
care for what she said. And it may be— 
though you can’t be sure, of course— 


. that Clarence had had that notion in his 


head all along, and that Chris’s remark 
just spiked it down. 

Then it seemed to come over him that 
he’d better learn to ride. He’d been 
born with a weak foot, and they had 
kept him out of the saddle all his life 
by brute force. Nowhe said it couldn’t 
do him any harm. Nothing could do 
him any harm. He was going to learn 
if he died doing it. 

He nearly did die. He came near it 
every time he went out. I used to wish 
he wouldn’t come my way. He was 
bad enough on foot, with his dead- 
looking face and desperate eyes; but 
coming along on a horse, swaying as if 
he’d drop, he looked dead and buried. 
It was no pleasant sight, for a man going 
to work, to see such a specter. And if 
you tried to help, it only made things 
worse. Once I met him just at his gate. 
As I came up his face changed—I don’t 
know any way of saying how it changed 
—and he swayed, and crumpled up in 
my arms. I carried him into the house, 
and never said anything about it. He 
never said anything either. But when 
I met him next I could see he had 
chalked the thing up against me to the 
day of judgment. 

He openly avoided Chris. The thing 
was so hopeless that that was the best 
way, I suppose. At any rate, it was his 
way of looking at it. It wasn’t hers, 
though. She had always been an in- 
dependent girl, owing to her relation 
with the fruit-growing industry. Hers 
was the only house in town you couldn’t 
smoke in. You might always tell when 
a man began to come within her sphere 
of influence by his falling away in the 
matter of cigarettes. ‘Toby Granger, the 


tobacconist, got real hippy about it.. But 


though her declarations of independence 
were almost an hourly occurrence, there 
is no doubt that she began to run after 
Clarence in a manner that would have 
been scandalous if anybody but Chris 
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had done it. And the Mothers’ Club 
found it out. And mentioned it. At 
their meetings Chris’s latest was the 
golden text; and the central thought 
was, What cou/d her father be thinking 
of? But old Ellis wasn’t worrying about 
Chris. A man who raises oranges for a 
living always has troubles enough of his 
own. 

One of Chris’s methods was to go to 
town by Valerio Street. This was not 
the shortest way for her, but it was the 
shortest way for Clarence, and he com- 
monly took it when Language had any 
errands to be done—which was pretty 
often. When Chris happened to meet 
Clarence (this was pretty often too), the 
errands were delayed in transmission, 
and Clarence spent the afternoon under 
a tea-tent on Ellis’s front lawn. I hap 
pened by there one day when they were 
standing at the gate saying good-by (or 
whatever it is you do say on such occa- 
sions). It looked as if they had been 
trying to get it saidforsometime. And 
just as I came up—of course they had no 
eyes for me—she laughed at him (a par- 
ticular little laugh of her own—it was 
worth a day’s work to hear) and said, in 
a kind of surprised way, “Clarence, 
anybody’d think you were a tourist.” 

Now, of course I don’t need to be 
told that that’s a pretty hard name to 
call any one by. And if you must use 
it, it’s well to be prepared for accidents. 
But Chris didn’t mean any harm. She 
was only referring to a sprig of pepper- 
tree that some child—the little Walton 
girl, I suppose—had put in Clarence’s 
buttonhole. Making a walking conserva- 
tory of yourself is, next to stealing 
oranges, a tourist’s idea of Beulah land. 

But Clarence didn’t take it right. His 
back was to me, but I could see the 
fright leap up into Chris’s eyes, and I 
knew how the boy’s face looked. He 
was thinking of that Denver man, of 
course, and what she had said to him. 
And the pity of it was, you couldn’t 
explain it, no, not in a Bunker Hill ora- 
tion. I felt sorry enough for poor Chris 
that night. It seemed a pity she couldn’t 
have taken Storthing, afterall. It wasn’t 
any fault of his that his hair wouldn’t 
grow. 

By this time everybody in town could 


see that his trouble over Chris was mak- 
ing Clarence worse. People began to 
say he ought to get away for a while, 
and at last even Language caught the 
idea. He was terribly fond of Clarence, 
though hé had his own way of showing 
it. And one day late in March I hap- 
pened to find out how the matter stood 
between them. 

I had stepped over to their packing- 
house to see what results they were get- 
ting from a new patent brush they’d just 
put in. I didn’t see anything miraculous 
about it. It wasn’t any more rapid and 
didn’t make the fruit any brighter than 
the old kind. While I was making up 
my mind I heard Language and Clarence 
coming over the plank from a fruit-car. 

“Go? Suffering angels! Why in the 
name of seven kinds of perdition shou/dn’t 
you go?” It was Language, of course. 
“You haven’t got a scrap of reason. All 
you’ve said is just so much simple, sol- 
emn, sanctified poppycock. Don’t I 
know the brain-pan of my own son? 
You’ve gone and got it into your dizzy 
little head that you don’t want to spend 
the money.” His indignation spouted 
considerably more—about a page, I 
guess—but all the plot there was in his 
remarks ended with the word “ money.” 

“TI never made a dollar in my life,” 
said Clarence. Then Language uncoiled 
his whole vocabulary. I never heard 
such eloquence. It rose and fell, a long 
joyous riot of exasperated affection. I 
don’t suppose the parts of speech ever 
got quite so scrambled. Even for Lan- 
guage it was a great performance. 

“ Who ever asked you to?” was what 
he was trying to say, but of course he 
gave two columns to it. 

Then he came over and tried it on me 
with regard to the fruit-brush proposi- 
tion. But though I couldn’t help admir- 
ing his talents, I was no more spellbound 
than Clarence was. 

The peculiarity that ended the whole 
matter, finished it off beautifully-— 
though, I must admit, the materials for 
a beautiful settlement were not espe- 
cially evident—was a peculiarity of tem- 
perament in a man named Skiddings 
who lived on Valerio Street and has 
nothing to do with this story. His sin- 
gularity lay in doing always what he was 
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told not to do. And this led him to 
buy a stallion and to use him in the 
saddle. He named the beast the Demon. 
What he had against demons as a class 
I don’t know. I never meet Skiddings. 
I knew the stallion, though, and called 
him by his name, just like the other 
men. ‘The girls called him “ Mr. Skid- 
dings’ horse.” 

On Memorial Day Chris got up a 
riding party, and left Skiddings out. 
This was not unusual. Neither was it 
unusual to start at 7 A.M. In an orange 
country Memorial Day is generally a 
warm occasion. And it had come toChris 
in the night that it would be the height 
of a good thing to ride a side-saddle. 
I don’t mean that Chris was usually 
foolish. But she had her moments just 
like any other woman. 

Billy Waters, Ellis’s man, put the thing 
on Beetle’s back, and pulled the cinch 
till the poor brute could just breathe. 
Little Abe Shunts was going by at the 
time, and Billy (who loved Beetle and 
was the only man in town who wasn’t 
_ afraid of Chris) called out to him to ask 
at the druggist’s if they had anything 
that was good for saddle-gall. Chris 
understood, and gave Billy a look that 
was worse, on the whole, than anything 
Language Harriman ever said. 

We had a good course laid out—up 
Nevada Avenue to Las Cruces, then 
across through Pecos Arroyo to Big 
Spring, and so home—a nice little tri- 
angle of twenty miles through a gale of 
roses and orange flowers till you could 
hardly breathe. We took it easy on 
account of the heat, and everybody— 
there were twelve of us—seemed to be 
enjoying it except Chris. She never 
enjoyed anything in those days where 
Clarence Harriman had to be left out. 
My private opinion is that all her non- 
sense about the saddle was due indi- 
rectly to him. <A person is very liable 
to be erratic when much given to think- 
ing of somebody else. I had found it 
so myself. 

We were all loping easily down Valerio 
Street on the home-stretch, rather quiet, 
under a sun that was getting warmer 
every minute, Chris and I in the lead, 
when it came over Beetle’s mind that 
the proper thing to do was to bolt for 


home—which he accordingly did. There 
was nothing serious in this. Beetle 
was a kind horse with a good conscience 
and a knowledge of how to behave to a 
lady. But just as I heard Chris call 
out something—lI suppose it was to the 
effect that it was alright, and we needn’t 


‘worry—I saw something that put a cold 


chill all through my insides. Chris’s 


‘saddle—Heaven’s curse be on the fool 


who invented it !—was beginning to turn. 
There was no horse in the crowd that 
could pass Beetle running in that mood. 


In ten minutes Chris would be dragging 


in the road. 

I had the best horse there was, and 
by using my spurs—poor Tim, he hardly 
knew what it meant when he felt their 
sting in his side—I could at least keep 
Chris in sight. I saw the saddle slip 
and slip. As we approached Skiddings’s 
I saw the Demon hitched out in front— 


‘with a chain. Nothing but metal would 


stand that brute’s teeth. Then  sud- 
denly, as we shot by, it came over me— 
and seemed somehow perfectly natural, 
too—that Clarence was there unhooking 
the Demon’s chain. And a moment 
later, in a whirl of dust, the brute went 
by me like a bullet, with the worst horse- 
man in Rosalia on his back. 

There is something in the madness of 
a bad horse that goes past any other 


-kind of fury in the world below. And 


yet even the Demon himself could never 
have caught Beetle running full tilt 


against the curb. But just then things 
began to happen in Beetle’s mouth. 


Chris was a girl who could make it a 
grim proposition for any horse that 
chose to take her home against her will. 
And just as Clarence came along, sway- 
ing and tottering with no more grip on 
the beast he rode than if he had been 
traveling on a cyclone, Beetle began to 
slow up. 

_ Then the queer thing happened—the 
beautiful thing if you like that word 
better than another. Clarence’s arm 
was out to catch Chris as he passed. 
But just as the moment came he drew it 
suddenly in again. It had struck him, 
just at the instant it struck me, that, if 
he caught her, both were doomed. If 
he had so much as touched her dress it 
would have been to save himself. And 
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so he shot past with nothing to expect 
but the immediate inevitable end. 

But Chris didn’t look at it that way. 
The next moment she had grasped the 
cinch on Beetle’s right side and flung 
her weight instantly on the stirrup. The 
result was almost disastrous. ‘The sad- 
dle slipped down so suddenly that Chris 
seemed for a moment all in the dirt, and 
the poor brute, still going a good clip, 
lurched horribly. But Chris pulled her- 
self up and forward, using Beetle’s mane 
to hang on by, and, when she had got 
safely astride his withers, gave him such 
a crack with the whip as he had never 
felt since the day he was foaled. 

That ride was the worst that ever 
Rosalia knew. I’ve never had a night- 
mare since, though it happened years 
ago, that wasn’t just that trip over 
again—Clarence thundering ahead and 
swaying in his saddle a little further 
every rod he rode; Beetle next, clipping 
along in his neat-footed way, and gain- 
ing a bit with every step; and myself 
pricking poor Tim, in the rear, with no 
purpose that I can discover, except to 
find out what it’s like to see a man killed. 

I don’t know that Chris had any rea- 
sonable purpose either. I suppose she 
had a general idea that it was her busi- 
ness to be around when Clarence was in 
trouble. She had a strong arm and 
knew how to sit a horse; but riding as 
she was, without stirrups, she never could 
have held up a man’s weight, even 
though it was a man pared down by 
sickness as Clarence was. 

Like a triple chain-shot, if there is 
such a. thing, we galloped through the 
town and out on the otherside. I could 
see the white stems of the Santa Lucia 
ranch far ahead through the dust. As 
we approached, it dawned on me, with- 
out any particular connection, that Skid- 
dings had owned Santa Lucia before he 
moved into town. The Demon had 
remembered it, too, wz/A connections, as 
it happened. For when he reached the 


drive he turned suddenly in without a 
halt, and whirled Clarence off like a 
stone from a sling. Even through the 
dust I could see the boy’s limp body rise 
into the air and then fall out of sight 
among the roses. 

Chris and I reached the spot almost 
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at the same moment. She had stopped 
Beetle in a hundred yards—I never even 
tried to make out how'she did it—and 
then trotted him quietly back while I 
was getting what was left of Clarence out 
of the bramble. 

The man who had bought Santa Lucia 
luckily owned a detachable door and a 
telephone, and in ten minutes we had 
mude use of both; though, to tell the 
truth, I thought ten hours would be 
quick enough for anything we could do 
for Clarence. | 

Pretty soon our work with the tele 
phone began to have some effect. Three 
surgeons came, and decided that some- 
thing must be done immediately in a 
scientific way. -And a young woman in 
a gray uniform, rather good-looking, but 
with a very icy personality, came with 
the doctors. ‘Then old Ellis appeared, 
and added considerable to his age trying 
to get Chris to go home with him. But 
Chris brushed him off—very kind but 
very firm her way was—and he gave it 
up. ‘That day was a lesson to him. 
He never tried to play the disobedient 
parent again. 

Clarence was in the front room 
upstairs, and the icy young woman was 
getting him ready for what was to hap- 
pen. I was below, and the three med- 
ical men were having a scientific set-to 
on the stairs. Two, it seemed, were for 
ether, and the third for chloroform. 
And the minority won. 

“Very well,” said one of the others, 
rather peevish, “ if you want to bury him, 
go ahead.” 

guess there'll be plenty of time to 
talk about burying him,” said the minor- 
ity, very stern, ‘“‘ when he’s dead.” 

I liked tohearthat. It seemed rather 
cheerful to think there was a man on the 
premises. 

I sat around and waited while they did 
it. Ihadn’t any hope naturally. Aman 
who can just walk is not likely to be 
helped much by being thrown off a horse. 
The reason I stayed was that there 
wasn’t anything else to do. The man 
who invented holidays would have had 
a disagreeable half-hour if he had hap- 
pened into Santa Lucia that morning. 

Chris, meanwhile, was upstairs, and, 
judging by the sounds, was giving several 
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kinds of trouble to everybody she could 
get hold of. ‘Two men had been called 
in from the ranch and turned over to 
Chris with imstructions to keep her out 
of the operating-room. And unless my 
ears are guilty of a good deal of mis- 
report, she wasn’t letting those two men 
suffer much from ennui. . 

After a while, an hour perhaps, though 
it seemed very much more to me and to 
Chris, and especially to the two men, 
the sounds from upstairs seemed to 
change. 

A door opened. Then came a woman’s® 
cry—it must have been Chris, though it 
didn’t sound like her atall. And some- 
body, one of the body-guard, I suppose, 
swore softly. Then one of the surgeons 
came down, and the moment he spoke I 
knew he was the minority. 

‘What are you doing here ?” he asked, 
rather blunt. 

“ Nothing in particular,” I said. “I 


chanced to be around when it happened, — 


and I know both of ’em.” 

“ Both?” He didn’t say the whole 
word, though. He just got to the middle 
and smiled. He was a knowing man, 


that doctor. I should like to have had 


him in our packing-house. 

I spoke further. “The ice-maiden 
the gray frock told me a while ago that 
there was going to be a laparotomy. If 
you can give me something in American 
I shall be obliged.” The doctor smiled 
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and explained. A laparotomy, it seems 
(he even spelled it out for me), is an affair 
in which a surgeon goes to great lengths 
in a scientific way. In the present case 
they appeared to have gone the same way 
as the Los Angeles people—falling off 
anything being scientifically the same, 
evidently, whether it’s a horse or a fruit- 
car—-and had found a sponge which the 
Los Angeles people had mislaid some- 
where inside of Clarence. I couldn’t 
quite get the joy of this discovery through 
me at first. But when the doctor men- 
tioned that this had been the trouble with 
Clarence all along, my eyes began to 
stand out at the proper angle. 

“ So it was the sponge that done it!” 
I said. 

My grammar seemed to make the doc- 
tor rather anxious, but he held steady. 

“ Yes,” he said, very brave and quiet, 
“it was the sponge that done it.” (I 
always liked that doctor.) 

Afterward we had a long parley, and I 
wished more than ever that I could get 
him interested in the fruit business. 
Finally we had our last little say. 

“In three months he’ll be doing a 
man’s work packing oranges,” was what 
the doctor said. 

“In three months he’ll be thinking 


‘» more about orange flowers than oranges,” 


was what I said. 
And I’ve always been sorry we didn’t 
bet on it. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
OF ROME 


HIS is a kind of work of which . 
we have too few in America, It 


is prepared by a scholar for 
scholars. It takes rank with such works 
as Henry Charles Lea’s volumes on 
“The Inquisition of the Middle Ages,” 


“The Inquisition of Spain,” aiid “ Sacer- _ 


dotal Celibacy.” We predict that it will 
be an authority on this subject for 
American and English readers. It is 


unmistakably the result of very pains- . 


taking and elaborate study, not merely 

1 The Censorship of the Church of Rome, and Its 
Influence upon the Production and the Distribution 
of Literature. By George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. 
2 vols. $2.50, net, per vol. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 


of the subject in general, but of the spe- 
cific Indexes, issued at different times, 
of prohibited books. ‘The method of ar- 
rangement has led the author into some 
repetitions, and for general use the book 
might be improved by some condensa- 
tion. We wish, indeed, that he had 
pursued a different method altogether— 
had published one volume in which he 
had dealt with censorship in general 
with specific illustrations, and had put 
the more specific information as to spe- 
cial Indexes into the second volume, in 
which case the first volume would have 
had much larger reading by the general 
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public. But perhaps this is only to say 
that we wish that Mr. Putnam had made 
a book, not merely for scholars, but 
also for the unscholarly reader. ‘This 
is not, however, what he has attempted 
to do. 

As reading Dr. Lea’s book on “ The 
Inquisition of Spain” makes it clear to 
the twentieth-century reader why it is 
that the Anglo-Saxon race lays such 
emphasis on certain legal principles for 
the protection of the innocent against 
an unjust government, so the reading of 
Mr. Putnam’s book on “ The Censorship 
of the Church of Rome” makes it clear 
why it is that the Anglo-Saxon people 
are so resolute in defending the liberty 
of the press, and so extravagantly pa- 
tient with its license. We have been 
taught by the history of the past how 
perilous it is to allow any censor to 
determine beforehand what ought to be 
printed. We have not yet learned how 
important it is to hold the editor and 
publisher responsible for what they print 
after it has been printed. ‘The censor- 
ship of the press did not grow out of a 
centralized authority in Rome. It was 
at first local, and by no means exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical. It followed the 
discovery of the printing-press, and was 
due to a real anxiety on the part of both 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities lest 
teachings destructive of religion or me- 
rality or inimical to the interest of the 
State should be given to the public. It 
was based on the paternal theory of gov- 
ernment, on the idea that the great mass 
of men and women were children, and 
that the authorities, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, had a duty to protect them from 
pernicious literature, much as now we 
hold it to be the duty of the civil author- 
ities to protect the people from adulter- 
ated food and unsanitary -conditions. 
This opinion, it must be borne in mind, 
was entertained by the people as well as 
by the authorities. “If,” says Mr. Put- 
nam, “the literary productions of Spain 
were restricted and hampered to the 
point of crushing out altogether .. . it 
was because the people of Spain had 
decided for themselves that such meth- 
ods were necessary for their spiritual 
safety.” This was equally the case in 
France, where the Gallic Church exer- 
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cised the censorship at first in complete 
independence of Rome. This censor- 
ship was by no means confined to the 
Roman Catholic Church or to the states 
controlled by the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was maintained in Protest- 
ant countries and by Protestant churches. 
If it was less efficiently maintained, this 
was only because the churches were 
themselves less efficient. “There can, 
of course.” says Mr. Putnam, “be no 
question that from the outset the leaders 
of the Protestant Reformation believed 
as thoroughly in the necessity and in the 
rightfulness of the censorship of litera- 
ture as did the ecclesiastics of Rome 
and of Spain. The duty of protecting 
the minds of the faithful against the 
insidious and-wrong doctrine was just 
as clear to Calvin, to Zwingli, and to 
Luther as it was to Loyola or to Brasi- 
chelli.” The argument for such censor- 
ship was not, however, always based on 
a consideration of the welfare of the 
people. It was claimed by at least one 
defender that this sacred office of the 
Inquisition originated in Paradise, and 
that its record can be traced through 
the succeeding ages of Jewish and Chris- 
tian history. Jt was thus based, it will 
be seen, on a quasi-doctrine of apostolic 
succession. The censorship extended to 
matters scientific as well as to matters 
political and religious. Indeed, in the 
Middle Ages no such sharp distinction 
was drawn as is now recognized between 
the scientific and the religious. The 
publication of the Copernican theory of 
astronomy was prohibited, and although 
after a time this prohibition became a 
dead letter, “it was not until September, 
1822, that the Inquisition gave formal 
permission for the printing in Rome of 
books maintaining the theory of the 
earth moving about the sun, in accord- 
ance with the accepted views of modern 
astronomy.” 

The theory that it is the duty of the few 
educated, cultivated, and moral leaders 
to determine what the many ignorant, 
neglected, and superstitious may read 
has much in theory tocommend it. The 
fundamental objection to it is that it has 
never worked well. It led to the sup 
pression of great works of imagination, 
records of scientific discovery, boos of 
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impartial history, as well as of inde- 
pendent treatises in philosophy and 
theology. It repressed and stifled the 
natural and vigorous development of the 
intellectual and literary powers in the 
community. ‘The. intellectual paralysis 
produced was just in the ratio in which 
the censorship was applied. It checked 
the effect of the Renaissance and the 
production and circulation of the great 
classics of antiquity, for the classical 
writers were pagans, and the study of 
paganism was discouraged by the moral 
masters in the Church as likely to have 
a worldly influence on the minds of the 
faithful. It led, in many cases, to such 
eliminations and interpolations that the 
author of the book, as it appeared, was 
made responsible for views. which he did 
not hold and sometimes for views directly 
contrary to those which he held. Per- 
haps more potent than either of these 
effects was its influence in deterring inde- 
pendent thinkers from giving expression 
to their thought, and encouraging only 
those who repeated the doctrines already 


Comment on 


ee One of the most re- 
Cardinal Gibbons spected French thinkers 

is M. Paul Sabatier,’ 
the Protestant Jas/eur of Chantegrillet and 
the author of the standard biography of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Of that volume it has 
been said that no Roman Catholic writer 
could have given to the subject more real 
reverence, atmosphere, and appreciation. 
Spending part of every year in Assisi, M. 
Sabatier’s subsequent publications of his 
Franciscan studies have only deepened this 
impression. It has made many friends for 
him among Roman Catholics, one of them 
having been Pius X. himself, who, during 
the first year of his pontificate, granted him 
a long private interview. But if the French 
situation has now changed the Papal atti- 
tude towards the French critic, the attitude 
of many priests has not been so changed. 
A large number of these, after hearing M. 
Sabatier’s lecture in Rome, in which he 
handled the French situation without gloves, 
invited him to a further friendly conference 
overacup of tea. This was as it should be. 
For M. Sabatier stands for a Protestantism 


I Nemes Ouverte 4S. E. Le Cardinal Gibbons. Par Paul 


Sabatier. Librairie Fischbacher, Paris. 
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accepted by the traditionalists. Even, 
therefore, if the censorship had been 
exercised by men of the highest intelli- 
gence and the greatest independence, 
it would have been perilous. In point 
of fact, it was often exercised by men 
who had neither independence nor intel- 
ligence ; who were either ill paid or not 
at all paid for their work; and who 
found it easier to prohibit the publication 
of any book which they could not under- 
stand than to take the trouble to under- 
stand it. 

We commend a study of these two 


‘volumes to any man who, disgusted 


with the excessive license of the modern 
press, is inclined to re-establish some 
form of censorship, though, as we have 


-said, they furnish no reason why, after 


the book or article is printed, the author 
and publisher should not be held toa 
strict accountability for any injurious 
results which follow from the publication 
if it violates either the rights of the indi- 
vidual or the general ethical standards 


‘of the community. 


Current Books 


as liberal in its way as is the Roman Cathol- 
icism of the Abbés Loisy and Houtin. When 
such Protestants and Roman Catholics meet 


‘together, a distinct step is always taken 


towards Church unity. Hence, whatever 
M. Sabatier says or writes concerning pres- 
ent-day ecclesiastical conditions in France, 
as affected by the State, receives considera- 
tion from both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. In the recent long and some- 
times sharp discussions concerning the pro- 
posed legislation, now law, in France, no 
contribution was more valuable, both as to 
timeliness and as a book of reference, than 
M. Sabatier’s volume translated into Eng- 
lish under the title “ Disestablishment in 
France.” From the publishers of all M. 
Sabatier’s works, the Librairie Fischbacher, 
Paris, we now have a smaller but hardly 
less remarkable volume. It is a reply to the 
progouncement by Cardinal Gibbons in 
January publicly criticising the new law in 
France, pop ularly known as the law sepa- 
rating Church and State. According to the 
published report, his Eminence charged (1) 
that the chiefs of the present French Gov- 
ernment were inspired by hatred of religion ; 
(2) that they had no regard for Church prop- 
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erty rights; (3) that the new law entirely 
ignored the Roman Catholic Church’s con- 
stitution and laws; (4) that if that Church 
should accept the Separation Law, she must 
expect to disappear because of the law’s 
natural effect ; (5) that if the separation of 
Church and State in France were of no more 
significance than in America, there would 
not be such an uproar; finally, (6) that he 
had too much confidence in the French 
nation to believe that it would not rise 
against those Government chiefs who were 
endeavoring to destroy religion. According 
to M. Sabatier, to prove the hatred of the 
Government for religion there were only 
the words spoken by M. Viviani, a Cabinet 
member; the immediate adverse comment 
on these words in France showed their 
extraordinary character. For, as the Jesuit 
Father Abt declares, those. who would de- 
stroy all churches and all religion are only 
an infinitesimal minority in France. As to 
Church property, M. Sabatier protests that 
not a single word in the Concordat (between 
France and the Vatican, in force for a cen- 
tury, but now abrogated) shows the salaries 
paid by the Government to the clergy to 
have been a sort of compensation in return 
for property confiscated during the French 
Revolution. Moreover, the Pope could have 
prevented the return of the property to the 
State by accepting the new law, as a major- 
ity of the bishops wished him to do. While 
the State entered into the possession of prop- 
erty which belonged to it, adds M. Sabatier, 
neither have churches been closed nor 
seminary teaching stopped. It is true that 
strangers arriving in France are often sur- 
prised to see priests, nuns, and monks freely 
going about and religious services tranquilly 
conducted as in the past. As to ecclesiasti- 
cal constitutions and laws, M. Sabatier in- 
forms us that the new law, being the same 
for all religions, could not enter into the 
details of each organization. He does not, 
however, cite the text of American laws, in 
their more distinct and detailed recognition 
of hierarchical organizations, as pointed out 
months ago both by Cardinal Gibbons and 
The Outlook. Article 1V. of the French 
law says that the new religious associations 
must conform to the general rules of the 
particular form of religion of which they 
propose to assume the practice. Of course, 
as applied to the Roman Catholic Church, 
this implies the canonical communion of a 
priest with the bishop, of a bishop with the 
Pope. As to an American’s pride in the 
separation of Church and State here, one 
has but to read the Pope’s bull to see that 
he absolutely (“ Vehementer,” says M. Sa- 
batier) condemns such separation. If the 
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Holy See supports it in America, adds the 
critic, it means a forced and provisory toler- 
ance. Finally, France will not rise against 
her Government, for the good reason that 
she sees in it an emanation of herwill. No 
coup d'état is necessary simply because one 
man, or Viviani, has indulged in blasphemy. 
The term separation, as applied to the pres- 
ent conditions in France, is certainly unfor- 
tunate in one respect. But let those who 
deprecate remember that a birth is a sepa- 
ration. That is what is taking place in 
France. A new civilization is being born. 


The Creed of About one-fifth of this vol- 
Layman ume * is occupied by an 

autobiography; the rest of 

it is composed of different articles and ad- 
dresses produced at different times by the 
author. His object, both in the autobiog- 
raphy and in the articles, is to commend to 
the readers Positive Religion, “ wherein I 
find, as my life closes round me in old age, 
such perfect peace, such joyful anticipations 
of a life to come.” This religion, which Mr. 
Harrison desires to commend to his readers, 
is what orthodox beliefs would call irreligion. 
For the service of God he substitutes the 
service of man; for the spirit of God the 
spirit of Humanity ;' for the worship of God 
the worship of Humanity idealized. He sati- 
rizes rather than describes orthodox religion, 
but we have no doubt that his satirization is 
unintentional and unconscious; that he de- 
scribes orthodoxy as he sees it. He is in- 
clined to assume, as most critics of orthodoxy 
are, that those who profess the faith of the 
Church do not really entertain it. This 
assumption is based partly on his conviction 
that no intelligent person can really enter- 
tain the faith of the Church, partly on his 
understanding of what some of his orthodox 
friends have said to him respecting their 
doubts, their difficulties, or their disbeliefs. 
He is quite sure that orthodox faith is losing 
its power, and that the hope of the future for 
humanity is the substitution of his Positive 
faith for faith in Christianity. In the eluci- 
dation of this conviction he is quite as dog- 
matic as the dogmatists whom he criticises. 
“The Supreme Power on this petty earth 
can be nothing else but the Humanity which, 
ever since fifty thousand—it may be one 
hundred and fifty thousand years—has slowly 
but inevitably conquered for itself the pre- 
dominance of all living things on this earth, 
and the mastery of its material resources.” 
We can see no sign that this Positive relig- 
ion, this worship of Humanity, is having any 
tendency whatever to take the place of the 
service and worship of a Personal God. The 
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Christian churches in London are said not 
to be very well filled, but it is also said that 
an American humorist, who went from mo- 
tives of curiosity to the Positivist chapel in 
London, when asked what he found there, 
replied, “ Three persons and no God!” We 
quite agree with Mr. Frederic Harrison 
that religion is sure to end in vague senti- 
mentality “ unless it has an object of devo- 
tion, distinctly grasped by the intellect and 
able to kindle ardent emotions.” But we 
also think that the history of the world shows 
very clearly that such an object is furnished 
by Jesus Christ more clearly and more fully 
than by any other object of faith which has 
ever been suggested, and that this “ realized 
Ideal,” to quote Dr. Martineau, is far better 
able to kindle ardent emotions than either an 
impersonal Great First Cause on the one 
hand, or Mr. Harrison’s idealized Spirit of 
Humanity on the other. We do not, how- 
ever, know of any book which will give to 
the curious and interested reader so good an 
interpretation of the Religion of Humanity 
as this volume of Mr. Frederic Harrison's. 


In narrating the careers of the 
early of the Western 
Hemisphere, Mr. Frederick A. Ober has 
certainly a sympathetic task in describing 
the life of Ferdinand Magellan.? It would 


seem as if Magellan was the first real “ globe- 


trotter.” He had adventures in Morocco 
and inthe East Indies, but it was in connec- 
tion with his Patagonian adventures that his 
name is best known. He then found the 
“Straits of Magellan,” and, sailing around 
South America, ventured across the Pacific, 
discovering Guam and the Philippines. One 
ship of his little fleet returned to Europe, 
thus succeeding in circumnavigating the 
globe. Mr. Ober’s volume is not the least 
interesting of an interesting series. 


One is not apt to associate 
Venice so much with religious 
as with secular observances. 
Hence, such a book as the Rev. Alexander 
Robertson’s?is pertinent. The volume, we 
judge, comprises a selection from his Sunday 
afternoon discourses in Venice. They must 
have been impressive discourses, the auditor 
sitting by the open window and listening as 
well to the ripple of the water below. But 
he who reads these chapters should have no 
difficulty in conjuring up pictures of the 
Bride of the Sea, and no conventional pic- 
tures either. Indeed, the author may do as 
much to give new notions about Venice as 


Venice and 
Religion 
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he did some years ago in another volume 
which affords us opportunity for greater 
appreciation of the Venetian Aintfer/and— 
the Dolomites. . 

A work of uncommon inter- 
The Mayflower est and historical value,’ 
drawn “ chiefly from original sources,” here 
appears in a second edition, revised and 
enlarged. With the general outlines of that 
great and epoch-making adventure very 
many are familiar, but the picturesque de- 
tails who knows, unless he has found them 
here ?—such matters as the quarters, food, 
and cooking provided for one hundred and 
thirty people on that tiny craft of a hun- 
dred and eighty tons. It is gratifying to 
know that the women had what are now 
called staterooms; wonderful that in her 
hold were ten cannon of three tons aggre- 
gate weight. Dr. Ames seems to have 
omitted no minutiz that one would like to 
know about the ship, her company, and her 
cargo. Her “ Log” is given in “ The Jour- 
nal” of events from July 15, 1620, to April 5, 
1621, when she sailed homeward, arriving 
May 6. This is the “old style” dating. 
The reformed calendar, “ new style,” makes 
each date ten days later. The volume is 
enriched with maps and illustrations, and its 
sumptuous form befits its intrinsic merit, as 
the most complete and reliable account of an 
ever-memorable undertaking. 


Navisati The question is often asked now- 
avigating 
the Air 24Y% Just what has been done 
toward attaining the art of navi- 
gating the air? We all know that Santos- 
Dumont, the Wright brothers, Professor 
Langley, Mr. Maxim, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, and others have worked in two entirely 
different directions—some experimenting 
with aeroplanes and trying in a measure to 
combine the principles of the kite and of the 
bird; others trying to find a motor light 
enough, strong enough, and powerful] enough 
to propel a gas-filled balloon, usually semi- 
cigar-shaped, against the wind. The belief 


‘seems to be very general that the Wrights, 


of Oberlin, Ohio, have, in actual attainment, 
gone beyond any others. Just what they 
have done is not positively known, as they 
are keeping their own secrets until they have 
made such arrangements with capitalists as 
seem right to them. It is alleged on pretty 
good evidence, however, that in 1905 the 
machine then operated by the Wrights made 
forty-nine flights with very few accidents, 
and that these flights extended in some 
cases to nearly twenty-five miles, while as to 
steering control the results were almost per- 
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fect. The present volume’ contains, in over 
twenty chapters by noted aeronauts, practical 
and clear accounts of what has been accom- 
plished by many experimenters with kite-sus- 
tained aeroplanes, motor-driven balloons, and 
other dirigible air-ships. The authors are 
Dr. Bell, Professor W. H. Pickering, the 
Wright brothers, Professor David Todd, 
Dr. A. F. Zahm, and others. There are 
abundant illustrations and diagrams. 
M , The author of this vol- 
emories of 2 
Plymouth Church ume of reminiscence 
has been a member of 
Plymouth Church since 1850. He recalls 
many incidents that were of National im- 
portance, and relates vividly personal inci- 
dents connected with Mr. Beecher, with the 
anti-slavery cause, and with the services, 
development, and life of the church itself. 
He closes this little volume by saying that 
“however much the centers of population 
may change, the needs of men never change, 
and even if other churches should follow 
their constituencies to other sections, Plym- 
outh will remain, a living monument to the 
truth and the life that has been from its 
origin its power.” 
The ideal poet is a prophet, 
inspired by God to pro- 
claim absolute and eternal truth in the midst 
of the changing and passing. So avers 
Signor Antonio Fogazzaro in his preface to 
the latest book on the Brownings.? To many 
Italians, he adds, Mrs. Browning’s ideal may 
seem too mystic, too high to others who can- 
not or will not attain it. But he would have 
more of it in Italy, and he appeals in its 
behalf to his countrymen and women in 
the glowing, finished phrase which one has 
a right to expect from the author of “Il 
Santo.” For Robert Browning, Signor 
Fogazzaro does not feel the same attraction, 
though thoroughly admiring and appreci- 
ating the poet’s recondite, original thought. 
Though English by much environment of 
every kind, the Brownings ever turned 
towards Italy with passion. It coukl hardly 
have been exceeded by any Italian; indeed, 
Robert Browning was wont to say ‘that the 
word Italy would be found written on his 
heart. From Italy the lives and the work of 
both man and wife draw their choicest in- 
spiration. It is specially fitting, therefore, 
that Italians should celebrate the Brownings, 
as does Countess Salazar in this well-printed 
volume, and as does the foremost of Italian 
novelists in the preface which he has con- 
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tributed to his friend’s biographical and 
critical study. As an essayist Countess 
Salazar has long been favorably known. 
She has a special claim on America because 
of her two books dealing with Emerson’s 
life and works. In those volumes she did 
much to make Emerson better known and 
appreciated in Italy. By her latest publica- 
tion she will do the same, we are sure, for the 
Brownings. She writes with feminine facility 
but often with a masculine force, and carries 
her reader with her in the current of a fine 
enthusiasm. Only very rarely do her judg- 
ments seem questionable, as, for instance, 
when she speaks of Whitman in the same 
breath with Shakespeare and Tennyson. 
But this is hypercriticism. Her interesting 
and useful book should be translated into 
English, French, and German for the benefit 
of those who do not read Italian. 


An excellent subject for that type 
of book which has now become 
very popular, in which the emphasis is laid 
on a large number of reproduced paintings 
made originally for the book in question, is 
certainly to be found in Canada. The pres- 
ent volume’ is one of the most attractive of 
this class we have seen. The paintings here 
reproduced in excellent color-printing are by 
T. Mower Martin, R.C.A., and the descrip- 
tive text is written by Wilfred Campbell, 
who is well known to writers on both sides 
of the Canada border as a poet, an enthusi- 
ast, a patriot, and a nature-lover. Author 
and painter have combined happily and suc- 
cessfully in presenting Canadian life and 
scenery agreeably and with abundant and 
dependable information. 


Rev. Sabire Baring-Gould 
has a long list of books to 
his credit. Among them his present volume? 
is likely to hold prominent place both because 
of its intrinsic worth and because tourists 
and sojourners have long needed a book on 
the Pyrenees of exactly the kind now sup- 
plied. It will not be Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
fault if an exquisite mountain region is not 
better known and appreciated. 


A good small guide to Rome has 
always been a _ desideratum. 
The latest competitor for public 
favor * has been compiled by J. W. and A. M. 
Cruickshank, who have compiled their pages 
as much as possible on the lines laid down 
by the late Mr. Grant Allen for his series of 
historical guide-books, of which the present 
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volume forms a part. His idea was to con- 
centrate the reader’s attention-only on what 
is essential, important, and typical. Hence 
the compilers have made no attempt to cata- 
logue every church and work of art con- 
nected with Christian Rome. The result is 
an admirably practical guide. 

Savonarola was a Roman Cath- 
olic in doctrine. But he was 
a Protestant in his warfare against the 
Papacy. He was a Puritan in his reform of 
public morals. He was a democrat in his 
advocacy of the rights of the poor. So 
affirms Savonarola’s latest biographer,’ and 
so we may affirm. This latest biographer— 
President Crawford, of Allegheny College— 
writes with contagious enthusiasm, though 
his style seems far from being as finished 
and full of color as the subject demands. 
It is certainly a far cry from Villari to Mr. 
Crawford. But it is wrong to judge the 
latter’s matter or manner by the standards 
applied.to others; indeed, he distinctly dis- 
claims any pretense to a comprehensive bio- 
graphical study. But he does describe with 
force Savonarola both as man and as a 
prophet of righteousness. His book will 
be helpful to many. 


We welcome a new edition,? pub- 


Savonarola 


oran” lished in a compact volume with 
rounded corners, of M. Salomon 
Reinach’s “ Manual of the History of Art 


throughout the Ages.” The book comprises 
the lectures delivered by M. Reinach at the 
Ecole du Louvre, Paris. The text, well 
translated, has been expanded and brought 
up to date, and is provided with about six 
hundred illustrations. The bibliography is 
especially rich and ample. 


., So far as we know, the Es- 
corial—that_ great ‘Spanish 
royal palace, monastery, and mausoleum in 
one—has not yet been treated in exhaustive 
detail-in any English work. It is a satisfac- 
tion, therefore, to find one of the volumes de- 
voted to it? in the excellent “ Spanish Series,” 
edited by Mr. Albert F. Calvert. The book 
is specially noteworthy because of its nearly 
three hundred illustrations, which have been 
published together, and form the second half 
of the volume. 

1 1Girolamo Savonarola. By William H. Crawford. Eaton 
& Maing, Now York. $1, net 
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It need hardly be said that 
=a there are a thousand and one 
associations connecting Edinburgh with the 
name of Sir Walter Scott. Even with this 
in mind, one is rather surprised to find how 
easily and readily the author of this volume * 
has at the same time presented a carefully 
drawn pictyre of Edinburgh at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and shown us the 


delightful figure of the great romancer in 


the city’s streets, courts, and houses. The 
book is most emphatically readable because 
of its many personal anecdotes about notables 
and odd characters, and while the stories 
about Scott himself are not, as a rule, new, 
they are grouped in a new way. A more 
enjoyable book of literary and personal 
reminiscences is not often published nowa- 
days. 
— is an interesting book 
ecause it deals in a very 
simple and entertaining way with frost, ice, 
snow, dew, and running water ; and because 
it is enriched by many reproductions of 
beautiful photographs of crystals taken by 
Mr. Bentley. This book happily combines 
adequate knowledge of the subject with a 
graphic and entertaining style. 


This very convenient 
and attractive pocket 
volume 4 of the Amer- 
ican Standard Edition of the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament emphasizes the 
words of Jesus by full-faced type. For the 
untaught reader it has the further advantage 
of indicating the correct pronunciation of all 
proper names. 


The New Testament 
Emphasized 


= These color-studies of many fine 
Lilies and ~,ecies of lilies and orchids are 
Orchids potable for their exquisite tints 
and faithful reproduction of the originals. 
The book ¢ is not only beautiful in itself, but 
will be a guide to those interested in this par- 
ticular branch of floral and botanical study, 
and will be of use also to all lovers of wild 
flowers. The flower families are illustrated 
by specimens chosen mainly in the United 
States east of the Rockies, but with a few 
also from Canada and California. 
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Letters to The Outlook 


THE TAXATION CURE 


Your comprehensive editorial in a recent 
issue upon the State Control of Public 
Utilities affirms that the Hughes Bill “is 
well worthy the study of publicists, editors, 
and economists,” and, again, that “to put 
into law a plan for State control of all public 
utilities is a great undertaking.” The latter 
statement appears to me to be painfully true, 
because, like the President’s proposals for 
arbitrary limitation of fortunes by death 
rates, or an arbitrary fixing of railway rates, 
such a plan well-nigh savors of thé impossi- 
ble, in that, instead of being an automatic 
regulation, it is an attempt to divide between 
corporation and State administrative duties 
which naturally should be performed by one 
party, either the corporation or the State. 

The conviction appears to be rapidly gain- 
ing ground that one of two things must 
come; viz., either public utilities must be 
owned by the State, or they must be regu- 
lated by the State. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that the best if not the only effective 
regulation possible is through the agency of 
taxation, which can be made to extract from 
the corporation that part of its profits direct- 
ly contributed by the public, leaving all its 
improvements, in other words, its plant—the 
capital devoted to its industry—free of taxa- 
tion. The astonishing thing is that econo- 
mists, legislators, and newspapers, in their 
opposition to ownership of certain monopo- 
lies, do not suggest and discuss, even if they 
are not ready to advocate, the compromise 
alternative to ownership. How else can the 
opposition to public ownership head off its 
coming better than by advocating taxation 
in its stead? and why not be as persistent 
in experiments of taxation as of ownership, 
thus contributing to the only possible solu- 
tion—experimental test and demonstration— 
the survival of the fittest? The true system 
when found will be the one which bears the 
supreme test of furnishing a maximum serv- 
ice at a minimum cost. 

Public ownership, it is said, may be all 
right under comparatively pure civic condi- 
tions, but it is not safe where there is graft. 
Of taxation it can be asserted that it is safe 
and sane, graft or no graft. The essence of 
any graft exterminator must reside in taxa- 
tion—the taxation of special privilege. 

For one, I do not incline to ownership of 
transportation ; but I do not pretend to be 
wise enough to decide between the two, nor 
does it appear to me immediately necessary 
to make ‘such choice. There is one way 


easily open for its determination; viz., the 
comparative test of time. That the use of 
taxation, an instrument ready made and 
close at hand,is wise, | have nota doubt. It 
must be admitted that legislative regulation, 
being uninformed and uninspired, cannot be 
otherwise than arbitrary, unaccommodating, 
undiscriminating. Taxation is neither of 
these, but is elastic, self-adjustive, self-opera- 
tive, and admittedly corrective. 

Do we always analyze in our own minds 
what is meant by public utilities, quasi-public 
corporations, semi-public functions? We 
mean, do we not, that a part is public busi- 
ness and a part is private business ; that one 
part represents public capital, another part 
represents private capital ; one part is public 
function, one part is individual function; one 
part is franchise, the other part is equipment 
and operation ? 

If these constituent parts can be separated, 
why not treat them separately? Why, in 
order to control the public agency, is it neces- 
sary to assume the private agency? Why 
not, through taxation, assume gradually the 
public’s right to the franchise, and let im- 
provement and operation remain in private 
hands? If not quite sure that it is wise to 
take over both, why not take the franchise 
first and observe the effect? If persuaded 
that it is wise to take both, why not, in the 
natural order, take them over one at a time— 
the franchise first? Then, instead of a legis- 
lative reduction of rates once in ten or 
twenty-five years in the face of a formidable 
lobby, there would be an annual regulation 
of the rate, or of the corporation tax, or 
both, by the board of assessors, or the board 
of equalization, in the light of an ‘honest, 
expert public accounting, to secure all the 
benefits which could be claimed for public 
ownership without the dangers which would 
attend the latter. C. B. FILLEBRIWN. 

Massachusetts Single Tax League, Boston. 

[Taxation may serve to secure to the pub- 
lic its share of the wealth secured through a 
public franchise ; but it has no effect what- 
ever to secure either just or equal rates for 
passengers and shippers, none to prevent 
stock-watering and corporation-wrecking, 
and none to guard against accidents pro- 
duced by underpaid or overworked employ- 
ees or false economies.—THE EpDITORS.] 


MILITARISM 


It is unfortunate that the public does not 
recognize that in the supposed conflict of 


opinion between Mr. Carnegie and Professor 
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Miinsterberg, who is supported by Mr. Bert- 
ling in your issue of June 15, both are right 
regarding German military service. The 
one says that German militarism is a burden 
and many come here to avoid it; the other 
claims that the Germans who remain at home 
do not, as a whole, feel it to be a burden. 
Each statement is compatible with the other. 


Doubtless German military drill has decided | 


educational advantages, and the term of serv- 
ice is looked upon as “ school time,” as Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg declares. But though 
many peasants look forward to this period 
as one which takes them from farm drudgery 
to the city and not as an infliction, the fact 
remains that conscription as a whole is a 
heavy burden which women and all classes 
suffer from, whether they have sufficient 
observation and logic to perceive it or not. 

The consumption of liquor is likewise a 
heavy burden to this country. We spend 
as much on it annually as on all our boots 
and shoes and breadstuffs—a prodigious 
and appalling amount, sufficient to allow 
$120,000,000 a year to educate our 6,000,000 
illiterates and to have more than $500,000,000 
annually for good roads, draining swamps, 
irrigating arid plains, for parks, hospitals, and 
forest reserves, for which latter Congress 
cannot be persuaded to give even the pitiful 
sum of $3,000,000. 

Though German commercial and indus- 
trial classes are far more prosperous than 
formerly, it is in spite of, not because of, her 
military expenditure. The bulk of the peo- 
ple are poor. While Germany has more ex- 
cuse at present than many other nations for 
huge armies, she would be enormously better 
off in every way should she, by providing at 
the Hague Conference for a more efficacious 
means of getting peace with justice, be able 
to add the present years of conscription to 
the boys’ compulsory schooling and leave 
her youth of army age in productive employ- 
ment. This would give them an earlier and 
more valuable education, and could be made 
as strict and as full of physical training as 
was desired. 

_ Nothing is wholly bad, not even conscrip- 

tion of all a nation’s young men, which leaves 
their mothers and sisters to work in fields 
and city streets, cleaning gutters as women 
doin Munich, or harnessed with dogs to milk- 
carts, and which puts the support of millions 
of able-bodied men upon the taxpayer. Mr. 
Alfred H. Fried, the well-known editor of 
Die Friedenswarte, ina criticism on German 
Militarism, quotes Werner Sombart’s figures 
in “ Das Proletariat :” “ The half or nearly the 
halr of al! persons live in homes of not more 
than one room ; and in Berlin there are 30,000 
homes in each of which six or more persons 
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live in one room,” and he calls attention to the 
fact that one-third of the voters are Social 
Democrats and opposed to the military sys- 
tem. Whether the other two-thirds of the 
voters and their wives are conscious of it 
or not, militarism in Germany and militar- 
ism everywhere is a frightful burden, as such 
facts as these indicate. 
Lucia AMES MEAD. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


UNCONSCIOUS ENGLISH HUMOR 


Occasionally one comes upon morsels of 
the English critic mind which it is criminal 
to refuse to share with the general world of 
laughter. 

To add to the joys of life, some one should 
reproduce in this country an edition of “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” with the 
introduction by Gilbert K. Chesterton, pub- 
lished by Blackie & Sons, Limited, London. 

The introduction is in itself delightful 
because of the author’s desire to say some- 
thing hitherto unsaid. The more humorous 
part of the book, however, is in the notes by 
E. H. Blakeney, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

I am not going to take up the space of 
your useful pages by quoting at length these 
amusing interpretations of the text-of Wen- 
dell Holmes. They seem to be founded upon 
some belief in the dense ignorance of the 
average English reader, to whom it is neces- 
sary to explain that “ Johnson and Boswell 
used regularly to meet and dine at that Club 
which existed long without a name.” We 
are informed that “ William Cullen Bryant 
was an American poet ;” that“‘ Hogarth was 
an etcher and painter, and probably unsur- 
passed asa satirist.” Weare told of “‘ that 
fair sheet’ that it is the Frog Pond on Bos- 
tonCommon. As the ‘ Autocrat’s’ boarding- 
house was in Boston, he naturally found the 
local names and associations of the place 
amply sufficient for his use.” We are kindly 
informed that Thomas Browne wrote the 
* Religio Medici,” and really there is.not a 
page of these notes that has not its supply 
of gentle mirth for the American reader. 

Best of all, however, is the note on page 
285, a comment on the lines of “ The One- 
Hoss Shay :” 

“ Eighteen Hundred ;—it came and found 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece strong and sound. 


Eighteen Hundred increased by ten ;— 
* Hahnsum kerridge ’ they called it then.” 


To make this clear to the English mind we 
have the following note: “ ‘ Hahnsum ker- 
ridge "—surely an anachronism. The pat- 
ent for‘ Hansom cabs’ was not taken out 
till 1834, or twenty-four years after the date 
(1810) given here.” S. W..M. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Richmond offers the ideal location for manufacturing or com- 
mercial enterprises. The success of enterprises already established 


proves this conclusively. 


Richmond Now Has 


The largest Wooden-ware manufacturing establishment in the world. 
Produces more than half the Blotting-paper in this country. 
Leads in the extent and variety of ‘Tobacco manufactures. : 
Has a Baking-powder factory with the largest output 
in the world. Amd one of the most success- 
ful Locomotive plants operated anywhere. 


The Jobbing Trade of the city covers a greater extent of country 
than cities twice its size in other sections. 


Most of these enterprises have assumed their large proportions in the last few years, 
and are due very largely to Richmond’s advantageous location. Situated at the center 
of the Atlantic Seaboard, equidistant from Boston, Mass., and Jacksonville, Fla., it is the 
natural trade center for the Middle States, the Prosperous South, and the Central West. 

The release of thousands of laborers by the completion of the Jamestown Exposition 
and other public works also offers decided advantages from the prospective manufac- 
turer’s point of view. 

Richmond's healthful and central location, numerous parks, historic buildings 
and monuments, well paved streets, and attractive suburbs also make it especially desir- 


able as a residential city. 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION—Two Hours by Rail 


All railroads entering at, or passing through, RICH MOND allow ten-days stopover on 
tickets to the Exposition. To visit the Jamestown Exposition without seeing Richmond 
would be like a trip to Italy without seeing Rome. 

Illustrated Booklet, giving full information about the city, mailed free to any one 
on request. Write for booklet and any special information about RICHMOND, espe- 
cially about its commercial and manufacturing possibilities. Address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Richmond, Va. 


- - 


THE OUZ7LOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


12-14 H. P. Tourabout, $825 


My strongest statements about the 
“ Maxwell” have not been nearly strong 
enough, as proved by the latest extraordi- 
nary achievements of this wonderful car 


The “ Maxwell” swept the entire light car 
field at the great Wilkes-Barre Climb. 12-14 
H. P. stock Tourabouts costing only $825 won 
firstand second place in the thousand dollar class. 

This victory did not surprise those who 
know the “ Maxwell ’’—but even they were as- 
tonished when this same tourabout landed sec- 
ond place against cars costing as high as $2,500. 

The 12-14 H. P. “ Maxwell” canactually beat 
cars rated at from 30 to 40 H. P. and costing 
three, times the price of 


because “‘ Marwell’’ horse power is real—every 
ounce of it gets right into action driving the car. 

There is no excessive weight—no lost power 
or motion in the “ Maxwell.” 

Right on top of this stirring victory the two 
“ Maxwells” entered in the great “ Sealed 
Bonnet ” Contest, held under the auspices of 
the Automobile Club of America, firished with 
a perfect score 

The “Maxwell” holds the 3,000-mile non-* 
stop record of the world. 

The “Maxwell” simply overtops an¢ out- 
classes any other make of car in the worid at 
anything like its price. Address Department 
23 for the complete ‘“ Maxwell” literature. 
And if you will address me personally I shall 
take pleasure in sending you immediately a per- 
sonal letter of introduction to the “ Maxwell ” 
dealer nearest you, for a “ Maxwell” ride. 


President, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 
Studies A. C. AD. A. 
75 Spruce Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Main Plant: Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., Pawtucket, R. I. 
DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


10-20 H. F. Vouring Car, $1,450 


AUTOMOBILE 
BARGAINS 


If you are interested in Automobiles, either 
for pleasure or business purposes, and want 
to buy a second-hand machine in first- 
orase. running order, write us. 

an furnish you a Good Car from 

$160. 00 up, at a price no higher than you 
m ight pay or a Good Team of Horses. 

undreds of cars, all makes, to select from, 

and all guaranteed in perfect running order. 

Great Touring Cars and swift little Run- 
abouts. Send for List. 


= MOTOR BROKERS 
1 MADISON AVE. 


W YORK 


CERTIFICATES" DEPOSIT | 

| The Certificates issued by this Bank are F 
always worth face value, not being subject to 
‘ the fluctuations of the stock market. -Interest 
paid twice a year. Write for booklet‘ _ A.” E 


GS BANK[. 


INGS MONT. 


TFIRST TRUST & SAV! 


CAPIFAL $100000.00 


| These Certificates are secured by First Mortgage 
on improved real estate. Interest paid monthly, quar- 
terly, or semi-annually, as desired. 
Send for our free booklet “ A.’ 
“CAPITAL & SURPLUS 3300.000.00 


SALT LAKE SECURITY STRUT rs 


ALT LAKE CIT 


“A Single Dose Relleves’ 


Acid Dyspepsia 
SE LYZ ER Distress After Eating 


WA) ** Buy a Bottle Now.”’ 
50¢. & $1. at druggists or by mail. 
Like Water.” THE TARRANT CoO. 
Years of Success. 


Educational Number 
of The Outlook 


The issue of The Outlook dated July 27 will be 
its annual Educational Number. Among the 
articles: relating to educational topics will be: “The 
College Close,” by Dean Hodges, with drawings 
by Louis A. Holman: “Five National Benefactions 
to Education,” by Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, with por- 
traits; “ Hampton Institute,” with three papers by 
Negro and Indian students, and several remark- 
able photographs; “The University in Public 
Life,” by William Hard (illustrated); and “ The 
South and Education: A Record of Progress,” by 
Lyman Abbott. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


COFFEE COMPLEXION 
Many Ladies Have Poor Complexions from Coffee 


“Coffee caused dark colored blotches om my 
face and body. I had been drinking it for a long 
while and these blotches gradually appeared, until 
finally they became permanent and were about as 
dark as coffee itself. 

“TI formerly had as fine a complexion as one 
could ask for. 

-“When I became convinced that coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, I changed and took to using 
Postum Food Coffee, and as I made it well, accord- 
ing to directions, I liked it very much, and have 
since that time used it in place of coffee. 

“IT am thankful to say I am not nervous any 
more, as I was when I was drinking coffee, and my 
complexion is now as fair and good as it was years 
ago. It is very plain that coffee caused the 
trouble.” 

Most bad complexions are caused by some dis- 
turbance of the stomach, and coffee is the greatest 
disturber of digestion known. Almost any woman 
can have.a fair complexion if she will leave off 
coffee and use Postum Food Coffee and nutritious, 
healthy food in proper quantity. Postum furnishes 
certain elements from the natural grains from the 
field that Nature uses to rebuild the nervous sys- 
tem, and when that is in good condition, one can 
depend upon a good complexion as well asa good 
healthy body. “There’s a Reason.” Read “ The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


IDLE MONEY 
SHOULD EARN 


Instead of keeping unemployed the funds 
you expect to have use for later, let them bear 
earnings at 5% until such time as you are ready 
for them. Wecan handle your temporary in- 
vestments as profitably for you as more per- 
manent accounts— 


PAVING 5% PER VEAR 


for each day left with us. We have never paid 
less than 5% during the 15 years our business 
has been established. Funds may be with 
drawn at any time without loss of earnings, 
which are remitted by check quarterly or semi- 
annually or compoanded. 


Conducted under Supervision of 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 


and regularly examined by them. 

Patrons in all parts of the United States and 
many in foreign countries. Among same are 
many prominent merchants, manufacturers, 
and professional men, 
Our business is entirely 
non-speculative and ap- 
peals to all careful in- 
vestors. 

Let us send you fall 
particulars. Pro y 
we can refer you tosome 
one in your locality. 


Industrial Savings 


To 


Assets $1,750,000 


and Lean 
10 Times 
Broadway, ork 


Rare Bargains 
Suits—Skirts 
Jackets—Raincoats 


(MADE TO ORDER) 


For a few weeks 
only, we will make 
to your measure any 
Suit, Skirt, Jacket 
or Raincoat shown 
in our Summer 
Catalogue of New 
York Styles at a 
reduction of one- 
fifth from our Cata- 
logue prices. 


Our reason for 
this unusual offer? 
We must dispose 
of all our Summer 
fabrics immediately 
to make room for 
our Fall stock. 


The materials in- 
cluded in this Great 
Sale are not only 
very attractive but 
they cannot be du- 
plicated anywhere 
at less than fifty 
per cent. more than 
we ask. 


QUR GUARANTEE 


We. guarantee to 
fit you perfectly. 
and to give you en- 
tire satisfaction or 
refund your money. 


We could not make such a liberal guarantee were 
we not absolutely certain of being able to fit you 
perfectly and to give you greater value for your 
money than you can obtain elsewhere. 


Our catalogue iliustrates and describes: 


$6.00 Suits reduced to $4.80 


10.00 sé 8.00 
15.00 sé 12.00 
3.50 Skirts 2.80 
6.00 sé 4.80 
Similar reductions on our made-to-order Jackets and Rain- 


coats. 

Write to-day for free Summer Catalogue and Samples 
as well as for full particulars about our Great Sale. 
Kindly mention colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
216 West 24th Street, New York City 

Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or branches. 
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Classified Advertising | 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


CANADA 


When you suffer from the heat, 
we enjoy the cool sea breezes. 
When you cannot sleep, ours is 
dreamless, and we awake re- 
freshed for the outings of the day. 
Come down this season, and see 
all that St. John, New Brunswick, 
can offer you in health, in scenery, 
and in outings for pleasure and 
for sport. Write the Secretary 
of New Brunswick Tourist Asso- 
ciation, St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, for free literature and 
information. Mention Outlook. 


GLEN VILLA INN 


North Hatley, Quebec, CANADA 


One night from New York; no change; 
four hours from Quebec city, on shore oO 
beautiful Masenwipys Lake. 200 Guests. Aver- 
age $3 pe $17 per week. Golf, Tennis, 

oating, ‘ishing ; beautiful walks 
and drives; extensive ve etable and flower 
gardens; forest fields and lawns: cool, not 
cold: malaria and hay fever unknown ; casino 
orchestra. Write for Booklet. 

G. A. LE BARUN, Prop. 
Balmy 


Kings Royal Hotel 


Owen Sound, Canada. Opens June 25th. 
Golf, bowling greens, tennis, boating. Book- 
let on request. FRANK NoRMAN, Manager, 


CONNECTICUT 


ummer Guests wanted at the Franklin, 
Crescent Beach, Conn. New house, wide 
verandas, fine table, music, bathing, fishing. 
Fifth season. Rates $9 to $15. Booklet. 
Fare from N. Y. $2.35. LA. MATHESON. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ot. in all respects: 
home comforts. HiTCHCOCK 


Berkshire Hills 
INTERLAKEN INN 


AT LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Open May Ist to Nov. ist 
2 hours from N. Y. Situated between two 
beautiful mountain lakes ; elevation 1,000 ft. ; 
fine views of Berkshire and Litchfield Hills; : 


service and appointments first-class. 
dress Manager. 


Hawkhurst Hotel 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Elevation 1,200 feet. Booklet on application. 
BROWNE & SPERRY. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Open all year. Easy of access. Write for 
bouklet B, Address Manager. 


CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


THE INN 


POMFRET CENTRE, CONN. 
MISS VINTON, Proprietor. 
Furnished Cottages To Let 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes oy trolley, 15 min, by train trom 


ress 
WRIGHT, M. D.. Forest Glen, Maryland. 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 
BEACH HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


— baths. The table is always the 
Tourists findit a delightful place 
to stop and rest. or handsome - 
ly Illustrated givin 


hice 


full 
ach 
re, Chicago, Il. 


L2ke Michigan and Sheridan Road. 
North Shore Health Resort, Winnetka, 
For the treatment of Rheumatism, 
Digestive Disorders, Heart 
Write for booklet. 


ervousness, 
Disease, and Diabetes. 


MAINE 


KEEP COOL 


this summer by writing the Passenger De- 
partment, Maine Central Railroad, Portland, 
Me., for books on Maine Coast or Lakes, 
the White Mountains. and the Provinces. 


COAST RESORT 


BOOKLET 


Illustrated, mail on request. Box 3031, Boston. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND, ME. 


Sixth season opens June 15. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. T. E. HAZELL. 


Mountain View House Camden, 


High elevation. Seashore and mountains. 
Pure water, perfect sanitation ; | poating. salt 


and fresh water fishing, livery. n June 25. 
Address Martinsviile, Cor fe. till June 
10; after, Camden, Me. F. O. MARTIN, rop. 


THE ACADIAN 
CASTINE, ME. 

Rooms with private bath, all modern con- 
veniences. Always cool. U nequalled facili- 
ties for boating, sailing. and driving. Beau- 
tiful walks throu s and by the sea. 
Golf, tennis, an enaiete of amusements. 
Reasonable rates. W.A. Walker, Manager. 


GREEN ACRE INN 


* Beautiful for Situation ”’ 
4 Miles Above Portsmouth, N. H. 
On the banks of the Piscataqua—a quiet digni- 
fied family Inn, conducted this ear (its isth 
season) by Mrs. Norwood and Miss Aldrich, 
of Charleston, + C., who managed last winter 
two of the most successful houses in Charles- 
ton, the Villa Margarita and the Shamrock 
Terrace. Prices $12.50 to $20.00 per week. 
Open June 23—Sept. 9. The Green Acre 
Conferences (July—August) call together 
man prommnent workers who are striving to 

t 

ACRE FELLOWSHIP 

YORK CO., MAINE. 


HE CHAMPERNOWNE, Kitte 
Point, Me. Opens sarty in June. G 
boa Me, bathing, and fishing. Terms liberal. 

HORACE MITCHELL, Prop. 
OCKMERE HOUSE, Little 
John’s Isiand, —} 8 miles from 
Portland. Fine scenery ; good board ; boating, 


bathing,and fishing. ° erms $8 to $12 per wee 
Cottages tolet. Booklet. G. H. HAMILTON. 


Trout, Black Bass 


THE GABLES 


MT. VERNON, ME. 


Ideal summer resort, shores famous 
Bel rece ag: 
fH. VING, Box &7, Roxbury, Mass. 


Grand View House 


Home comforts : modern conveniences ; close 

to ocean and excell nt table. 

Spex pe lto Oct.1. Apply to W. H. 
Jr., Box 87. 


THE HIGH ROCK 
OGUNQUIT, ME. | 
ELD: 


Near beach and pine woods. 

Terms moderate. |. H. Fl IE 
Paris Hill, Maine 

A sanitarium for semi- 


The Beeches 
900 feet eleva- 


invalids. Mountain scenery. 
baths, massage, occupation. 


tion. Electricity, 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


The Avalon 
An ideal summering place. Unsurpassed 
bass fishing. Booklets. George W. Carson. 


Bay View House 
AND COTTAGES 
Bay View, Ferry Beach, Saco, Me. 
7 miles of beach, fine bathing ; pine prov oh 
excellent cuisine and service 
etc., address A. H. M. CUR TIS, oo 
SH ‘AN NON and ORDWAY, Props. 


CASTINE, MAINE 


Finely located on Dyce’s Head, overlook- 
ing Penobscot Bay. 50 acres of balsam firs 
with delightful walks and drives. Golf, ten- 
a sailing, and canoeing. Illustrated book- 
et. 


THORNE ISLAND, MAINE 


An ideal place for those desiring out-door 
life, combined with comfort. Central dining- 
room, individual cabins. Boating, bathin 
fishing, tennis court, References 
Camp photos on pplication 

BACON, Bath, Me. 


he **Old Homestead,” overlookin 
China Lake, one of Maine’s most beautifu 
lakes. 38 ft. piazza ** screened.”’ Telephone. 
Howe cooking. Excellent fishing. Booklet. 
W. Jones, @ Main St., Waterville, Me. 


| 
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| 
— 
spacious nt, modern, over C—O 
Lake Michigan Beach on sides, 
while shaded parks complete the beauti- 
surroundings. ‘The’ city is, but 10 
minutes ride from the nearby station. 
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OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPAR TMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


OPENED JUNE 12 


its various spring waters. 
and bathhouse. 
cent scenery. Fine orchestra. 


Winter Resorts: 


In the Allegheny Mountains; elevation 1200 feet. ( 
Private baths and modern appointments. 
Golf, tennis, riding master and swimmin 


Hotel Colonial, 


BEDFORD SPRINGS HOTEL AND BATHS 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, PENNA. 


Noted for purity and curative properties of 


For rates, booklet, etc., address 
Royal Victoria, Nassau, Bahamas. 


instructor. 


Hotel Continental, Atlantic Beach, Fla. 


Fine indoor swimming pool 
Mountain trails, magnifi- 
H. E. BEMIS, Manager. 


MAINE 


TORK BEACH, ME.—(Ocean House. 

Leading hotel. Sixty miles from Boston. 

Fine bathing and fishing. Send for booklet. 
Special July rates. W. J. SIMPSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SHLEY HOUSE, Alandar, Berk- 
shire Co... Mass,.— Beautiful scenery : : 
good roads ; 2,000 ft. above tide ; spring water ; 
no malaria ; home comforts. Mrs. L. Menivu S. 


The Bellevue 


Open June Ist to Oct. Ist. <A _ beautiful 
and perfectly appointed house, near water 
and commanding superb views of country. 
Noted for ont ul management and superior 
table. LIF FORD, Manager. 


Ladies Attention 
ARE YOU GOING to BOSTON 7 


If so, do you know what the Franklin 
Square. House is? you do not, you ought 
to. Itis a home-hotel inthe heart of Boston 
for young women. It has a transient depart- 
ment for all women traveling alone, who may 
need to stop for a few days in the city. or 
who may be coming to the city for purposes 
of study. Itis safe, it is clean, it is cool, 
it is comfortable, its rates are reason- 
able. It you are coming to Boston fora ne 
days or a is weeks write to Mrs. A 
GRAY TEELE, Supt., 11 E. Newton St. 
Boston. = for particulars and prices. 


128 & 130 PEMBROKE ST. 


Tourists visiting Boston during July and 
August will find pleasant rooms in a desirable 
locality at reasonable prices. Board if desired. 


AC K Room and bath $1.00 per 
AW day: aiso suites two and 

three rooms with private 
OSTON bath. Best residence sec- 


tion, on car line. Write for booklet. The 
Mountfort, 5 Mountfort, cor. Beacon St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OCEAN VIEW. PIGEON 

COVE, Cape Ann, Mass. Opens 
June 15, one of the most delightful resorts on 
the Massachusetts coast. ‘Hotel faces the 


ocean. Booklets. H.W. DUNKLEE, Prop. 


Snow Inn, Cape Cod 
a HARWICHPORT, MASS. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing. Hotel & 
al trom beach. Large power boats go to 
fishing grounds oul. F or rates, etc., address 
F. THOMPSON, Mer. 


YAPE COD, Chatham, Mass. Over- 
J and bathing beach; home 
cooking. n june Ist. to $12 per week. 
Mrs. IRE NE J. BOY D, Hawthorne House. 


THE PINES 


Cotuit, Highlands, Mass. 
JOHN A. MORSE, Prop. 


Circulars. 


The Ravenswood 


A private summer residence on the North 
Shore between Gloucester and Magnolia; 
limited number of guests 
from fos 

3. COOK. Gloucester, Mass. 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


Situated divecthy on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 
400 feet long Jomelike rooms. Specia 
attention given to table. Booklet and terms 
on application, W. F. OSBORNE. 


Berkshire Hills WANTED-A 


Few Boarders 
in a private family. For terms address Mrs. 
CHARLES PotrerR, Gt. Barrington, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Harbor View Sanitarium 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


A sanitarium by the sea, offering Home 
comforts for convalescents, neurasthenics, 
ana weary brain workers, Modern equipment, 
No imsane or tuberculosis cases receiv 
LAURA V. GUSTIN-MACKIE, M.D. 

Oak Bluff, Mass. 


Manomet Point ARDMORE INN 
Plymouth, Mass, A, KEITH, 


Seashore and country combined. A charm- 
»lace to spend a vacation. The Inn is an 
ng. comfortable, well- house, 
with the best of water supply and sanitary 
plumbing, plenty of shade, fine bathing beach, 
fresh and salt water fishing, boating and out- 
door games, delightful drives,grounds 26 acres 
in extent. Illustrated folder on application. 


Inn Opens June 20th 


NAHANT, MASS. 
THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 
NOW OPEN. Reasonable rates. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Teal. 


Ocean View 


200 feet from water. Boating. "bathing, 
fishing. Patrona nage select ; limited to 30, 
Steam heat. ern ap ointments. Table 
the best. Open Mn sth. Engage in advance. 


SOUTH SHORE 
NOW OPEN. Seashore and country com- 
bined ; modern house, near station; 42 min- 


Address 
Tel. Scituate 16-4, 


TERRACE TOPS Shelburne Falls, Mass 
in beauty and 


closets, pure spring water, excellent table 
attendance; refined, accessible. City ref. 


utes from Boston. 
Box 91, Scituate, Mass. 
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